n Meet in New York (page 38) 
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“Che BAN KE RS’ ” fteld warchouse company” 


In using our field warehousing service 
banks have made thousands of profitable inventory loans and 
added many new customers for other banking facilities. 

By their desire to hold our warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral, banks throughout the country have expressed their 
confidence in Douglas-Guardian and their approval of our 
procedures for safeguarding their interests and their clients’ 
inventory. 

Because of Douglas-Guardian’s reputation for active 
cooperation in working with banks and for initiative in devel- 
oping new sources of field warehouse loans, bankers think of 


us as ‘the bankers’ field warehouse company.” 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 


CHICAGO 3, Ill., 100 West Monroe St PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
DALLAS I, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St EL PASO, Tex.,-901 N. Ochoa St. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 
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PIX. INC. 
At the A.B.A. Midwinter Trust Conference: 
l. to r., Trust Division Secretary M. E. 
Selecman; President J. W. Allison; Vice- 
President Evans Woollen, Jr.; Executive 
Committee Chairman R. M. Alton. For a 
picture story on the conference see page 38 


Staff- Management 


Doric the past year and a half an 
unusual and highly successful experi- 
ment in bank-employee management 
relations has been under way in the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Organized as the Staff-Management 
Council, this group has been unique, to 
the best of our knowledge, in that its 
employee members are elected by the 
staff people themselves. It functions as a 
clearinghouse for important bank pro- 
cedures affecting both policy and per- 
sonnel. 

When the group was organized it dealt 
with operational problems only, but 
soon management was bringing up for 
discussion such matters as job classifica- 
tion, job evaluation, and salary scales, 
and the council was taking a widely use- 
ful part in Wachovia’s affairs. 

Knowing that this experiment—it can 
hardly be called experimental now— 
would interest our readers, we asked the 
bank’s personnel director, Tomas Car- 
ROLL, to tell them about it. His article, 
we feel sure, is a contribution to bank- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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FORE-ARMED 
against LOSS 


Industrial Management is 100% sold on the value of men are vitally concerned with safety.) } And the more 
preparedness. For example, no businessman would farsighted the organization—the more informed its man- 
wittingly chance the loss of life and property through agement—the more likely it is you will find that organ- 
inadequate fire-fighting equipment. And the more dis- ization follows the lead of so many of America’s fore- 
cerning the management, the more complete and effi- most banks—and issuescheckson its ownindividualized 
cient the provisions for fire control. ) PIt is likewise SafetyPaper—developed by LaMonte for maximum pro- 
evident that in the transfer of funds by check business- tection against fraudulent alteration and counterfeiting. 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper seeryour Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper not only protects 
against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark = = ing time — helps prevent errors, 
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just A MINUTE—Continued, 


ing thought, and therefore a “must.” 


savings, Mortgages, and Boston 


As quis issue of the magazine reaches 

Reader,» the American Bankers 
Association will be holding in Boston its 
Eastern Regional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference. 


The point is not the fact that the 


meeting is taking place, but that its 
locale is Boston, birthplace of that ener- 
getic thrift promoter, Benjamin Frank- 
jin, and home of one of the two oldest 
savings banks in the United States. (The 
two, in case you’ve forgotten, are The 
Provident Institution for Savings in the 
Town of Boston, and the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. It was to Phila- 
delphia, you remember, that Poor Rich- 
ard transferred residence and allegiance, 
though of course he never forgot the re- 
sponsibilities of being born near Beacon 
Hill!) 

Getting back to the banks—both in- 
stitutions mentioned date from 1816, 
which is quite a long time, even in Bos- 
ton and/or Philadelphia. 


Well, these eastern savings confer- 


ences of the A.B.A. have been going on 
for some time, too—in fact, there has 
been one almost annually since the 
Savings Division was organized back in 
1902. But this is the first year the scene 
of the meeting has not been New York. 
The theme selected for the 1946 gath- 
ering was “Merchandizing,” and the 
services stressed were those related to 
savings banking and mortgage financ- 
ing. The latter have been a part of the 
savings conference agenda since the 
AB.A. Real Estate Finance Depart- 
ment Was organized a few years ago. 


Margins 

Mavse you haven’t noticed, but 
BANKING, like the stock market, is on 
100 per cent margins. 

Speaking more directly, this only 
means that we have restored our 
pages to the size that prevailed until 
the paper shortage, early in the war, 
forced us and most other publications 
to cut down our margins as @ con- 
servation measure. 

And that’s not the only step we've 
taken toward reconversion. The paper 
for the main editorial section of the 
magazine is now of considerably bet- 
ter quality, which means that pictures 
and other art work print more clearly 
and that the general appearance of 
the pages is improved. 


Landmark 


Tue A.B.A.’s Midwinter Trust Confer- 
ence, a war casualty in 1945, was back 
again last month, bringing together sev- 
eral hundred trust people for a shirt- 
sleeves discussion of mutual problems. 

BANKING attended, with notebook 
and camera, and records its observa- 
tions in prose and picture on pages 
38-40. 

This was the 27th midwinter confer- 
ence. Curious as to what the first one 
was like, we asked the Trust Division if 
it still had the old program. It did, and 
we learned that the date was February 
20, 1920, the place, the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, which has since been 
the scene of the meetings. 

There were two sessions. The first, 
under the chairmanship of J. ARTHUR 
Hovse, head of the Division’s executive 
committee and president of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, considered Federal legislation, 


“I hear it’s tough to get a loan in this bank” 


Dealers in 
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Inquiries 
Invited From 
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other Investors 


New York Hanseatic 


CorRPORATION 
Established 1920 
120 BRroaDWAY 
New York 5, New York 
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FOUR FACTORS 


AND THE FUTURE 


Four factors promise to be 
extremely influential in the 
American economic scene 
throughout the immediate 
future. They are: 
(1) The tremendous 
backlog of deferred de- 
mand for the goods of 
peace. - 


(2) The unequalled res- 
ervoir of buying power. 
(3) The flood of new 
products and new serv- 
ices. 

(4) The growing num- 
ber of new individual 
investors. 


These will be uppermost 
in the minds of policy- 
making executives for a 
long time to come, and 
many corporations will 
need the services of com- 
petent financial counsel. 


Hornblower & Weeks, as 
a firm, has been prominent 
for more than half a cen- 
tury in the financing of 
various Ameérican enter- 

rises—some of them great 
in stature—all important 
to our economic system. 

As you consider your 
needs and opportunities, 
remember that, at all times, 
Hornblower: & Weeks can 
help you. 

A Partner in our nearest 
office is at hand for free 
and confidential discussion 
of your position. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


( 


“It’s for St. Patrick’s Day—green, you 
know” 


state legislation, publicity, cooperation 
with the bar, fees, and cooperative legis- 
lation. Discussions were lead, respec- 
tively, by HERBERT M. CAMPBELL, 
chairman, Union Trust Company, De- 
troit; THEoporE G. SMITH, president, 
International Trust Company, Denver; 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York; 
S. MILter, president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
GrorcE D. Epwarps, vice-president, 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; and WIx1Is H. Booth, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York. 

After lunch the Division considered 
the work of the employment depart- 
ment, and community foundations or 
trusts. Discussion leaders were P. E. 
Hathaway, employment manager, The 
Northern Trust Company, and F. H. 
Goff, president, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

Last year no formal meeting was held. 
Instead, the Division had a “Confer- 
ence in Print,” distributing and publish- 
ing the papers that would have com- 
prised the program. 


Seen, Heard, Read 


Waen the Industrial Savings Bank 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, recently 
changed into a general banking institu- 
tion under the name Commercial Bank 
at Daytona Beach, the opening festivi- 
ties in the lobby began with an invoca- 
tion by a Baptist minister. . . . Gov- 
ernor COKE R. STEVENSON of Texas has 
appointed a committee to study devel- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS 
ABOUT TENNESSEE 


Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra. 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for self-improvement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn't notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 
The Tennessee worker is princi 
lly of pioneer stock; consequently, 
is being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 


_ easily swayed by demagogic oratory 


or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 
es Be he enjoys all three to the 

llest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes 
see worker has not forgotten -man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera 
tions. This native skill makes for eff 
ciency in manufacturing or assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 
es of his work—in the perfection 

e has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac’ 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden’ Rul, 
makes for smoother industrial rele 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a te 
quest today—on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 
912 State Office Bidg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Yes, St, these G-E lamps 
are like good Friends 


Sure, G-E has brought out a lot of new lamps 
. . . Fluorescent, Projector, Silvered Bowl, 
Slimline and many others. But G-E General 
Service Lamps are tried and true friends 
that are really hard to get along without! 


They are dependable, efficient, 
inexpensive — still the best 
lamp, for many lighting needs! 
See your G-E lamp supplier 
for the latest information 
about lamps and help on any 
- lighting problem. 


These G-E inside-frost lamps come in a 
complete range of sizes from 25 to 1000 
watts. Ever since Edison’s first practical 
incandescent lamp, G-E Lamp Research 
has produced most of the major lamp im- 
provements — such as inside frost, tipless 
lamps, coiled-coil filaments and many 
others ... All aimed at making G-E 
Lamps stay brighter longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


opment of veterans’ centers patterned 
after Houston’s, which was described jn 
our March issue by B. Macrupp 
WINGFIELD, vice-president of The Na. 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
... The National Bank of Athens 
Georgia, which claims the distinction oj 
being “the oldest national bank in the 


Southeast operating under its original 
B A N K 1) F M ra) WN T R E “3 L charter,” recently celebrated its 80th 
birthday. 
RS SRBLICEES 1817 Masaryk Institute, New York, sends 
Provides American Correspondent Banks with modern, experienced service us the “ex libris” placed in the copies of 
—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. BANKING which go to Charles Univer. 
Our Historical Firsts 


sity in Prague, Czechoslovakia. ... 
First permanent bank in British North America “Let’s stop complaining,” suggested J. 
First to establish Branch Banking in Canada STANLEY Brown, personnel director of 
First bank in the capital of Lower Canada the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
First bank in the capital of Upper Canada New York, at a dinner of New York 
First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes Chapter, American Institute of Bank. 
First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- ing. “Whether we be management or 
rency (both bills and coinage) worker, let’s stop so much useless worry. 
First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 


ing, bickering and quarreling. Let’s go 
First banker for the Government of Canada back to work—and get some fun out of 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be life!” . . . A directory of local services 
addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. - for veterans has been published in Kala- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. mazoo, Michigan. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. On his retirement from the Federal 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL Reserve Board after 10 years of service, 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland Joun K. lower 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,500,000,000 interest rates for s and asserted 


that establishment of a definite trend 
toward lower earnings would be “a most 


serious matter, particularly for the 
smaller banks.” 


Farm Land 


Finw real estate price trends are pic- 
tured graphically for each state on 
pages 52 and 53 of this issue. The maps, 
showing the ups and downs—it’s the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Nothing today, thank you!” 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago * Boston * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Cleveland 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 
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HAVE |\YOU A 


Otis elevators, Otis escalators, Otis 
trained men and the facilities of the manu- 
facturers of more than half of the world’s 
elevator equipment are all available to 
assist you or your Architect in solving 


any vertical transportation problem. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM? 


For the most efficient and economical 
service in vertical transportation — 


for a few stories or many — call your 


nearest Otis Representative today. 


March 1946 


Otis Passenger Elevators with up-to-date 
dispatching methods are the recognized 
answer to congested elevator traffic 
conditions. 


Otis Escalators are used where large 
numbers of persons are to be carried 
from floor to floor in comfort and without 
crowding. 


Otis Freight Elevators with a variety of 
control systems are designed to satisfy the 
most exacting requirements of floor to floor 
freight handling. 
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“The carefully studied arrangement 
of all departments, with a view toward 
efficient handling of customers’ needs, 
is enhanced by your decorative skill. 
Especially important is your creation of 
a warm friendly atmosphere in the plan 


and method of your treatment.” 


EUGENE W. LEWIS, PRES. 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK—DETROIT 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $3,926,395 * RESOURCES: $78.527.989 
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"We found the million, chief. It was only an 
a error in addition!” 
former direction today—of rural land 
were prepared by the Agri- 
] Commission of the American 
nkers Association in connection with 
survey which was reported in last 
Month’s magazine. 
‘Prices are currently following the in- 
come’ trend of World War I, the 
ission reports. In 36 states they 
risen more since 1939 than in 
esponding period of the previous 
Onflict, and in 10 states they are now 
the peak levels of 1920. 
The dangers of the present situation 
serious,” says C. W. Bartey, Com- 
ion chairman and president of the 
fast National Bank, Clarksville, Ten- 
“Whether the boom following 
World War II will happen again de- 
pends on the continued effectiveness of 
inflation controls and on how well peo- 
ple remember the bitter lessons of 25 
years ago.”” 


March 


Writes THoREAv in his journal: 

“I... see that peculiar scenery 
of March . . . the earth just bare 
and beginning to be dry, the snow 
lying on the north.sides of hills, the 
gray deciduous trees and the green 
pines soughing in the March wind— 
they look as if deserted by a compan- 
ton, the snow. When. you walk over 
bare lichen-clad hills, just beginning 
fo be dry, and look afar over the blue 
water'on the meadows, you are begin- 
ning to break up your winter quarters 
and plan adventures for the new 
year.” 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


More than 90% of our country’s various 


types of industries are represented in 


Buffalo. 


The Marine Trust Company has been asso- 


ciated with the industrial development of 


Buffalo since 1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


Buffalo's Olde Si dud 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


est Commercial Bank 


A “NATURAL” 


On occasion we hear the remark 
about a product to the effect that it's 
a “natural,” meaning that it can’t fail 
to click. To qualify under this term a 
product must make a real contribu- 
tion to the market that buys it. It 
must deliver more in comfort, or in 
convenience or pleasure, or it must 
save money for the buyer. If it does 
any of these things fully, or all of 
them in part, it’s a “natural”. 


Personalized Checks are “naturals” 
because people like them, banks save 
money on them, operating people 
find them a real convenience in sort- 
ing and filing... and they don’t cost 
much money. For some reason or 
other banks get a kick out of selling 
them and, from coast to coast, their 
enthusiasm is mounting. 


Some years ago we introduced the 
thought that bank checks were the 


“spearhead of bank merchandising,’ 
meaning that they broke the ice in 
sales contacts with the public. To sell 
big things it is desirable first to sell 
littlé things To please customers in 
important transactions it’s a good 
thing first to create that “attitude of 
acceptance” by pleasing them in little 
transactions. Personalized Checks are 
indeed little things but they pack a 
punch and pave the way for the big 
sales job facing all banks. 


For years bank checks were mere 
slips of paper, but now we know they 
can be dramatized and used effectively 
to improve internal bank operations 
as well as public relations. They are 
the principal connecting link between 
the bank and the ee. ig They are 
the personal currency of the individ. 
ual. They represent the common point 
of contact with all depositors. Are 
you selling them in your institution? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


and throughout the 


WEST INDIES 


We offer banks and business firms interested in foreign trade, an experi- 
enced ‘‘on the spot’” banking service in Cuba, and throughout the West 
Indies. Long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance. 


Branches in Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, the 
British West Indies, Central and South America. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Branches in Canada 


Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 
offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the 
United States. 

Special provision is made for the 
handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucatamanga, Call, 


Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 


0. PACIFICO 


Gateway to South America and pro- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 


* New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Poor Richard, Jr. 


Timur, like charity, begins at home 
but, as many banks well know, it can be 
greatly encouraged at school. 

The mutual savings banks of Worees. 
ter, Massachusetts, home town of Myron 
F. Converse, president of the ABA 
Savings Division, have a school savings 
program that appears to offer possibjlj. 
ties for banks in other cities. The plan, 
as you will learn on page 72, is an 
outgrowth of the Worcester mutual’ 
“Schools-at-War” program which accu. 
mulated more than $1,600,000 for the 
purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 
The young people are the tellers and 
bookkeepers, and the transactions are 
conducted by the familiar banking pat. 
tern—passbooks, deposit slips, etc, 


The Navy Nodded 


From Marcia column, 
“Front Views and Profiles,” in the 
editorial page of the Chicago Tribune, 
we borrow this one: 

“ Major General SAMUEL T. Law- 
TON fold the story: An Army officer 
dining aboard a warship had been 
given a heartening song and dance 
about how, on the whole, the Navy 
classification system worked better 
than that of the Army. 

“‘We,’ declared the naval officer, 
‘fit the square pegs into the square 
holes.’ It was just about at this point 
in the conversation that a very fine 
pastry was served. ‘Now I'll show 
you,’ the admiral said, and with that 
he sent for the pastry cook. The cook 
performed a magnificent salute and 
awaited orders. ‘What were you im 
civilian life?’ the admiral asked, 
benevolently. ‘Why, sir, I was 6 
banker,’ the pastry cook replied, ‘bul 
the Navy classification system dropped 
the n 99? 

Joun L. CooLey 


“Maybe Truman does play the piano, Mon. 
But before I spend any more time on it let’ 
wait and see how he comes out next election” 
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arefully, painstakingly, skillfully some 
ancient craftsman fashioned it fora 
warrior of his time. This warrior 
trusted his life, not only to the skill and care 
of the maker, but also to his integrity—the 
basi¢ protection afforded in any manufac- 
tured article. : 
The maker of this helmet had a reputa- 
tion. A business reputation is not accidental. 
It is made up of honest service, fairness and 


dependability...all the tangible and intan- 


vrotection 


CIRCA 1510 


gible factors that mean the integrity of a 
manufacturer. 

The Todd supplies you buy — whether 
they are checks, Protectograph checkwriters 
and signers, pass books, or a dozen other 
banking aids—give you more protection than 
merely good products made of metal, paper, 
or ink. They give you the extra protection of 
the integrity of the Todd Company, an integ- 
rity that has won and held the confidence of 
bankers for nearly half a century. 


TODD SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


Super-Safety Checks Todd Protectograph 
Pass Books and Check Check Signers 


Covers 


Protod-Greenbac Checks 


Todd Protectograph The ABC Payroll System 
Checkwriters The Form-Master 


ROCHESTER 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
‘THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


TURNING WATER 


Control of water helps to develop and conserve the 
wealth of the nation existing in natural resources. 
Such control properly exerted will produce wealth 
in three ways: by irrigation of 22,000,000 additional 
acres of land; by developing navigation of rivers; by 
making available tremendous supplies of power. 
It conserves wealth by preventing erosion of soil 
from tillable lands; it saves countless lives 
and billions of dollars of damage through 
control of floods. Projects to accomplish all 


INTO WEALTH 


this range from the digging of drainage ditches and 
the driving of piles into river banks to the construction 
of giant dams like Boulder, Grand Coulee and Fort Peck. 
Development and control of our water resources is 
another field in which the construction industry, in 
cooperation with public officials and private groups 
helps this nation to progress. A.G.C. members can 
be depended upon in this work because of the 

sound business principles to which they are 


pledged under the A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 5 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
Nationa] Headquarters— Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY ANB RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Federal Banking 


FOR BANKS LARGE AND SMALL—Here is some- 
thing new, something needed, for everyone respon- 
sible for the management and direction of banking 
odivities. Here is something, new indeed, but time 
tested, time proved in actuality. For Federal Bank- 
ing Law Reports has stability and experience behind 
it, stemming as it does from the original reporter in 


this highly-technical field, first published in 1914. . 


Here is a swift, authoritative, and continuing repor- 
ler on the thousand-and-one federal laws control- 
ling banks and banking. 


SCOPE OF THE “REPORTS”—Spanning the whole 
work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, 
court and administrative decisions, returns, forms, 
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Law Reports 


reports, instructions, concerning the important fed- 
eral regulation and control of banks and banking. 
Pertinent full text provisions, forms, detailed explan- 
ations, editorial comments and suggestions make 
clear exactly what to do, and how and when and 
why to do it in handling every day banking puzzlers 
under federal banking regulation. 


FAST REPORTING — Swift reporting of new 
developments as they “break” is traditional with 
the “Reports” — the editorial aim is “always first 
with the latest”. 


Write for Complete Details 


ING) HOUSE 
PUBLISHERS OF LAW BEPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1 


Empire STATE BLOG. 
New YorK 1 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 4 
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the heart ofabank 
is the proof department 


The smooth flow of business in any bank, large or 
small, is entirely dependent on the proof de- 
partment. 


An efficient proof department means an efficient 
bank. An inadequate proof system means errors 
and loss of prestige among customers. 


With the National Proof machine, you can be 
sure of a smoothly operating proof department. 


This machine gives positive proof of every credit 
recorded and provides centralized control over all 
departments. It handles incoming mail, counter 
transactions, and incoming clearings. 

The National Proof machine is equipped with 
an automatic locking device which makes accuracy 


compulsory. No other machine has this feature. 
If a mistake has been made in listing or in addition, 
the operator merely has to press the error key and 
the amount of the error is automatically printed 
on the master tape and the correction is made. 


THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY BANKING JO8 


Why not take up your problems with the 
National representative . . . he’ll demonstrate the 
many time-and-money-saving National machines 
that can help you in every department of your 
bank. Call your local National representative, 
today, or write the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Banking on the Whangpoo 


Mr. GouLp is the editor of the Shang- 
jai Evening Post and Mercury. 


= Shanghai, China 
Pes banks in Shanghai are 
_ open for business, but just where 
™- is the business? That question 
§ no easy answer either in the im- 
te situation or future prospects. 
at like every other foreign interest 

e, the bankers are keeping stiff upper 

fand hoping for the best. 

; American and three British 
bo unlocked their doors on Decem- 

10 following what was described as 
a “friendly informal understanding” 
between bank representatives and Chi- 
nese financial authorities. This antici- 
pated the formal promulgation of Chi- 
nese regulations for the operation in 
China of foreign banks. But as with the 
company law and other legislation, 
things have moved slowly since that 
time and in some respects the develop- 
ments have been discouraging. 

Banks involved in the opening in- 
cluded the National City, Chase and 
Underwriters Banks (American) and 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the Chartered Bank, and 
the Mercantile Bank of India (British), 
together with the Banque Belge pour 
PEtranger (Belgian). During the war 


RANDALL GOULD 


the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and 
the Chartered Bank opened in Chung- 
king, being’ held to nothing more than 
a current account basis, but the Ameri- 
can banks decided against such costly 
display of enterprise. The National City 
was represented at Chungking by an 
observer. 

At the time of the openings, optimism 
generally prevailed. The American 
banks in particular were gaily decorated 
with flowers, and in the words of a local 
newspaper: “Two of the American 
banks were sufficiently high-spirited to 
serve drinks and cakes to congratula- 
tors.” The American banks took a 
liberal attitude in the matter of ac- 
counts, also, paying out cash upon 
prewar accounts untouched since De- 
cember 8, 1941, whereas the British 
banks treated all prewar Chinese dollar 
accounts as frozen and were prepared to 
accept new Chinese national dollar de- 
posits on newly opened accounts. 


Au the banks were willing to issue 
their own drafts against old current or 
savings deposits in foreign exchange, 
although they could not offer notes in 
out-payments, or accept note in-pay- 
ments, upon such accounts which since 
the wartime surrender of extraterri- 
toriality are forbidden. The banks’ dol- 


This photo of Shanghai was taken from an Army plane soon after the war’s end 


INTERNATIONAL 


lar and sterling accounts in New York 
and London, respectively, remain frozen 
and customers must negotiate their 
drafts where and under such terms of 
discount as they can manage. 

The foreign banks are unable to do 
anything about the financing of exports. 
This is held as a monopoly by the gov- 
ernment-owned Bank of China which, 
for its part, has adopted a most curious 
interim procedure while awaiting the 
fixing of a new official rate of exchange 
to replace the completely outmoded 
rate of 20 Chinese dollars to one U. S. 
dollar (present open market quotations 
ruling around an actual 1,400 to one). 

Virtually every important export 
commodity is subject to control and 
cannc t be shipped until Bank of China 
documents are presented. The Bank of 
China demands that the foreign money 
obtained through such export be turned 
over to it and while it no longer insists 
on paying the exporter on a 20-1 basis, 
it instead simply holds the foreign 
currency or draft as a credit for the 
exporter, to be paid off in Chinese cur- 
rency at such time as a new official rate 
is determined. 


Meanwane, the exporter gets noth- 
ing. He can, it is true, borrow against 
his credit to a small amount, but he 
must pay a high rate of interest per 
month. In the meantime, he is gam- 
bling on what he will eventually realize, 
which makes it next to impossible for 
him to estimate what he should charge 
abroad for his goods. 

Not only are the foreign banks unable 
to do anything to relieve the exporters’ 
plight, at some profit to themselves, 
but they have been recently reminded 
that it is contrary to law for them to 
take in foreign currency and remit it 
abroad by telegraphic transfer or mail. 
Thus even the sending home of their 
own national currency is forbidden to 
them. At least one of the foreign banks 
is believed to possess a quite considera- 
ble quantity of American banknotes 
frozen solid in its-vaults. 

There are several other major prob- 
lems, including wrangles with depositors 
over transactions conducted in the 
names o° the banks by Japanese and 
others during the period of hostilities. 
The Japanese drove out other cur- 
rencies in favor of their own Nanking 
Central Reserve Bank notes, similar to 
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of cars and depend upon them 


decentralized; distances are vast. 


with the freedom they like. 


“The California Trend” 


fact-based forecast... will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 


Nank 


... the way he drives 


Californians own a larger number 


more than the people of any other 
state. Communities are sprawling, 


Automobiles provide Californians 


and the way he banks 


Californians liked the progressive goal 
of A. P. Giannini when he founded the 
Bank of America in 1904...to bring 
a fully-rounded banking service with- 


in reach of all the people. These men 


and women of California gave Bank 


of America the kind of support that 


built it to its present size— with 493 


California branches — a statewide 


organization providing local service. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


“4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARSP 


af America 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


| to time. 


thing about their depth. 


“puppet” currencies floated in th 
Philippines and elsewhere. 
In the Philippines the American anj 
Philippine authorities merely outlay; 
the puppet money. The Chinese Gov. 
ernment has at least granted it a meas. 
ure of value by authorizing its 
for a few weeks at a rate officially set a 
200 “puppet” dollars to one nation) 
currency dollar. Combine this offic) 
rate with the approximate open market 
rate of the Chinese currency and 
get 200 times 1,400, or 280,000 
pet” dollars to one U. S. dollar, 
Happily for the sanity of the banker; 
and others, the CRB notes are rapidly 
vanishing from the Shanghai scene— 
and the bankers hope that with pm 
mulgation of the promised foreign bank 
law, and other steps forward, other 
troubles may similarly begin to disap. 
pear. 


The problem in this country has been 
whether to participate actively im th 
United Nations Organization or just 
butt into the world’s arguments from tim 


Whenever a man pities himself it in- 
dicates he hasn’t much else to do. 


You can read the record of man’s prog- 
ress in better burglar alarms, combination 
locks and bullet proof, armored money 
trucks. 


American women are buying millions 
of packages of rouge each year, but judg- 
ing from the thickness of it on some of 
them there must be millions of women who 
are not getting their share. 


When we look at success in the world, 
we think there is a reasonable doubl 
whether men should be born acquisitive 0 
inquisitive. 


A luxury is anything the neighbors have 
which we can’t afford. 


Education should not only broaden the 
minds of our youth but do a little some- 


We have often wondered what appeal 
crossword puzzles have to a man of few 
words. 


If we followed a policy of fining nom 
voters $5 each we could soon pay of the 
Federal debt. 
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Quality Cooperation 
for 


Correspondent Banks 


To banks—in other sections of the country and especially in smaller communities 
—wishing to enlarge their field of activity, The Philadelphia National is glad to 
offer quality cooperation, of which these services are typical: 


Cooperation in the extension of industrial loans. 

Dependable and experienced representation. 

A complete Foreign Department, backed by years of experience in handling 
the transfer of funds into and out of the country . . . the issuing of Letters of Credit 
and collecting on exports. Our long-established contacts in foreign credit centers 


also permit us to provide immediate information on current prospects and trade 
trends. 


If you require these or other services now or contemplate their need in the near 
future, we shall be pleased to discuss with you in detail the benefits of forming such 
a relationship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HOMETOWN 
INSURANCE 
AGENT 


A WINNING 
COMBINATION 


HOMETOWN 
BANKER 


Financing 
Hometown 
Purchases 


page that when the local bank gets 
the financing the Hometown Agent gets 
the insurance, Fireman’s Fund has created a 


practical advertising plan designed to promote 


“deposit-payments” plus interest on unpaid 
balances. 4z “I save because it gets me things 
and use while I save” is a typical appeal. In 


this manner the plan avoids the negative terms 


Bank financing of cars and appliances. Provid- borrow —debt—loan. Instead it associates the 


ing a follow through for the “Bank & Agent idea of Bank financing with saving for a goal 
plan,” it consists of an original theme—HOME- 


TOWN CREDIT-SAVINGS—backed by a series 


of advertisements for banks to use in their 


with the added advantage of getting the 
money in advance. A brochure explaining the 
plan is being mailed to all banks. Watch for it. 
local newspapers. + “Credit-Savings” immedi- 
ately suggests bank financing. It is similar to 
an installment savings account except that the 
customer gets the money before he saves it, 
enabling him to buy for cash. He then accum- 
ulates the necessary funds through regular 
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COPYRIGHT 1946 BY FIREMAN'S FUND INS. CO. 


Fine» Automobile . Marine» Casualty . Fidelity » Surety 
© 


HrREMANS Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Ask any Hometown Agent of a Fire: 
man’s Fund company about news 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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How to UNLOCK the dollars in Inventory 


To is “hidden credit” in your customers’ in- 
ventory—and the Lawrence Warehouse Company 
hands you the key to unlock it. 


For Lawrence warehouse receipts make it pos- 
sible and easy for you to advance loans against 
marketable inventory. 


Tell your customer-prospects of this .31 year old 
service ...and you'll earn their gratitude and in- 
creased loan business. 


To help you, Lawrence is advertising to your best 
prospects. Lawrence advertisements point out the 


benefits of our system of field warehousing on the 
premises, explain that Lawrence Warehouse receipts 
are accepted for inventory loans. 

And the advertisements offer, either direct or 
through you, a free explanatory booklet, “Field 
Warehousing on your Premises.” Ask us for as many 
as you need. 

And Lawrence has for your own loan officers, a 
free 36-page book, “Inventory Financing.” Write or 
phone our nearest branch office for these sales tools 
and for any other service we can give you in build- 
ing up your inventory loan business. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Field Warehousing CREATES COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST INVENTORY 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street « CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street «© SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street * LOS ANGELES: 
W. P. Story Building Buffalo Boston Philadelphia Kansas City, Missouri St. Louis New Orleans Jacksonville, 
Florida * Dallas * Houston © Denver * Fresno * Stockton * Portland, Oregon * Atlanta * Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS USE 


With five modern, efficient factories 
and more than 60 years of experience, 
TENSION KNOWS HOW to make better 
envelopes for every business use. Papers 

- from the best mills in the country—the 
most ‘modern envelope making equip- 
ment, and skilled craftsmen assure 
finest quality in Tension Envelopes. 
Discuss your mailing, filing or packag- 
ing problems with a Tension representa- 
tive. Write or phone our nearest factory. m 


Manufacturers Selling®Direct to Users 
* 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION ¢ NEW YORK 14,N. Y., 345 Hudson St. © *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th ST. e *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. ¢ *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
e *Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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ASHINGTON has been a show 
Poor, a giant circus. From the 

front seat of the newsman there 
have been high drama, brilliant and low 
comedy, with cloak and dagger drama 
on the side; pathos and tragedy for 
tose who would shed a tear. 

All this is the reconversion period 
of a working democracy. The events 
are painful, sometimes laughable, yet 
mostly deadly serious. The Senate 
put on a filibuster, and some of the 
participants clowned a bit. Yet a fili- 
buster requires endurance, skill, and is 
a political hazard for those who insist 
that their minority views are likely to 
be adjudged right by the majority of 
their constituents. A high degree of 
acumen is required so that equally 
smart opponents will not outwit them 
under the complicated and strict par- 
liamentary rules and procedure. 

On the south end of the Capitol the 
House warmed up slowly. The issue was 
the swelling strike wave and the need 
for a greater degree of control over labor 
unions. Despite high pressure tactics, 
with threats designed to intimidate, 
House membership voted for new laws. 


Wanted: Meanwhile, a House com- 


Houses! mittee listened to a mass 

of statistics on the explo- 
sive subject of housing—the lack of 
oy. every-day places in which to 
ve, 

A few weeks ago, members of Con- 
gress were declaring that the boys in 
blue and khaki be brought home and 
discharged. So well did they succeed in 
demobilization that gloomy forebodings 
have come from the General Staff of the 
Amy. The Navy’s top officers have now 
told of the impotence of the once proud 
and victorious American fleet. 

_An early effect of quick demobiliza- 
tion has been the severe shortage of 
houses. Thus while Congress sought to 
satisfy demanding parents, wives and 
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brides-to-be, that their men folk be 
brought back—as well as the men them- 
selves—they created an even worse sit- 
uation for themselves. So it is that 
many a Congressman now ponders his 
unfortunate situation. He helped to 
bring the boys home from the wars. He 
worked zealously to get them out of 
uniform. Now, there is likely to be no 
gratitude. Instead, the men discarding 
their battle dress are unable to buy 
civilian clothes. They are unable to find 
suitable houses. Instead of being able to 
live with their families, while making 
the adjustment to civilian life, they are 
crowded and unhappy. The advertised 
joy of returning citizens is not theirs. 

So instead of only one disgruntled 
individual’ who has escaped from mili- 
tary rules and regulations, there are 
two or more, since long-separated wives 
are anxious to settle down with their 
husbands. The disconsolate Congress- 
man contemplating all this, finds it 
difficult to overlook the fact that both 
husband and wife have ballots and will 
vote. It has long been a political rule 
that following major wars political par- 
ties in power have election difficulties. 
Congressmen are asking if this Novem- 
ber will prove difficult for them. 


The Truman These and nearly all 
Budget other problems in 

which the national cap- 
ital is now partially submerged are also 
well weighted with economic and finan- 
cial difficulties. 


The fact is, that there is hardly 
a question now being debated 
here that does not tie into the 
planning of bank directors and 
bank officers. 


When the President presented his 
precedent-breaking budget message to 
Congress he supplied chapter and verse 
on the money involvements of this re- 


conversion period. His budget program 


was heavy, as are all such budget 
messages. But this one was even harder 
to comprehend and accept because 
much of it was tied to his legislative 
program, with its appeal to accept 
innovations in Federal planning. 

President Truman doubtless deserves 
considerable credit for his courage in 
sending to Congress a budget that not 
only presented the Government’s finan- 
cial condition of today, but projected it 
a year ahead. He gave a hint on what a 
liberal program would cost the tax- 
payers. Explanations offered in connec- 
tion with the unabridged dictionary- 
size volume made it clear that President 
Truman was coming as close as possible 
to the budget proposals in the so-called 
Full Employment Bill. 

The national budget presented for 
the fiscal year of 1947 was a statement 
of finances today projected for a year 
ahead. It took into consideration the 
cost of an expanded Social Security; a 
try at socialized medicine; an excursion 
into public housing; subsidies for food, 
and funds for Britain. 


Those “Low” For the first time 
Interest Rates since his inauguration 
President Truman 
tackled the issue of the public debt. He 
didn’t promise any large scale reduction. 
Neither did he promise any new spend- 
ing beyond the legislative program al- 
ready presented. But he did more than 
his predecessor; he wrote a heavy page 
on the management of the public debt, 
which will probably bear re-reading sev- 
eral times during 1946. For this was not 
alone Harry S. Truman writing; the 
message was the product of the thinking 
and the planning of the Treasury De- 
partment, and other financial officers, 
including that of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Henry Wallace. 
The budget message favored the con- 
tinuance of “low interest rates,” but , 
without defining what was meant by 
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KING COTTON says, 
"FOR PERMANENT 
QUALITY IN 
LEDGER PAPERS 
& INDEX CARDS... 


YOU CAN’T DO BETTER 
THAN PARSONS” 


“The 100% new cotton fiber 
used for PARSONS LINEN LEDG- 
ER and PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL 
make it tough, long-lasting, 
rigid. Takes lots of handling. 
Works with all ribbons, inks 
and carbons. Entries are clean- 
cut, with no smudging. Excel- 
lent writing and erasing quali- 
ties, and no-glare surface— 
easy on the eyes. To simplify 
your classifying system, the 
index bristol is made in white 
and five colors.” 

So when you need perma- 
nent records on ledger or 
cards, specify PARSONS LINEN 
LEDGER and PARSONS INDEX 
BRISTOL. For deeds, contracts 
and important corrgspond- 
ence, where the feel of quality 
and the fact of permanence are 
needed, use PARSONS BOND— 
100% new cotton fiber. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


With New Cotton Shere 


“low.” It inferred that past low rates 
should be the rule for the future, com- 
menting that otherwise banks would be 
paid too. well for their heavy holdings of 
government securities, and at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers. 

Since the presentation of the budget 
message there have been long discus- 
sions on Treasury financing problems. 
Not the least of these problems has 
been interest rates. Discussions have 
involved long term and short teym 
financing, and the government bond 
market, its management, and the finan- 
cial welfare of investing institutions. 


A Variety 
of Problems 


Since the very size of 
the national debt is 
such that it cannot be 
ignored, and since it dominates the na- 
tional picture, if not the whole world, 
obviously these discussions have a long 
term influence on banks, insurance 
companies, fiduciaries, and investments 
generally. A high official of the New 
York Stock Exchange observed that 
the present low interest rates helped to 
make for greater activity in the market 
for corporate securities. Such activity 
was beyond the reach of Reserve Board 
margin controls and the machinery of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. In effect, he pointed out, there is 
so much money competing for invest- 
ment that the stock markets become 
attractive to those hoping for a better 
return on their money than the Gov- 
ernment’s 2 to 3 per cent. 

A retiring member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, John K. McKee, issued 
a warning that the good financial health 
and the future of the small banks of the 


| nation were closely tied to the income 
from their investments. Mr. McKee 


pointed out that until private lending 
opportunities improved, bank holdings 
of government securities dominated 


| their future. 


A Warning on The more popular 
Inflation reference in the na- 

tional budget was 
the warning against inflation. This was 
even more heavily underscored in a 
report issued the same day by Recon- 
versicn Director John W. Snyder. The 
best and easiest way to avoid inflation 
is through production, they both said. 
But even as they were saying it, the 
reconversion machinery was slowing 
down, with strikes in the basic indus- 
tries. The only remaining control, while 
waiting for production to lift the scar- 
city cry, is price control, and consumer 
credit control. Price control, it was said, 
could hold back the inflation wave. It 
was the last dike. 


HARRIS Owing 

President Truman named Emilio G. Collado, 

New York, as American executive director 
for the International Bank 


Two schools of thought are asserting 
their positions in the battle against in- 
flation. One would.utilize the forces of 
law to prevent price rises. Politically, 
and because taxes must be heavy, wage 
levels would be allowed to rise 15 to 19 
per cent. Industry, business and com- 
merce would pay these increases out of 
hoped-for efficiency by labor, use of new 
machinery, and the know-how learned 
during the war production era. There 
might be injustices in some instances, 
this school admits, but the policy should 
prevail for the good of all. Relief to 
individual companies might be allowed 
if the increases in prices of goods sold 
were very minor and very small. 

The other school would allow for a 
more generous increase in selling prices. 
This would be justified through quicker 
and greater production. Spiraling of 
prices would hardly have a chan: e. said 
those of this latter school, as incentive 
production would prevent much daner 
through large production of goods. 


What’s Worrying Thus both schools 
Officials are discounting 

the sales of to 
morrow. They present their theories in 
hope and with prayers. However, 
higher prices for consumer goods make 
poor political propaganda in an elec- 
tion year—and no goods at all, even 
worse. Thus neither school of thought 
wins any party ribbons. The end prod- 
uct is likely to be unsatisfactory for 
both schools. Like the crossing of some 
breeds, the good of each will be over- 
weighted by the bad in each. That is 
what is worrying officials. 

While the two banking committees in 
Congress try to write new housing legis- 
lation, the RFC announced that it had 
opened its participation loan program 
so as to include credit for such purposes. 
Nearly 2,000 banks are said to be on the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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United States Government Securities 


A Servue for Portfolio Managers 


For more than 25 years we have been dealers 


in United States Government Securities. The 


facilities of our Bond Trading Department are . 


available to portfolio managers and we are 


prepared to offer suggestions regarding the 


composition of Government Bond portfolios. 


A Partial List of Bankers Trust Company Services to Banks 


Collection of Par and Non-Par 
Checks 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, 
Coupons, Matured Bonds and 
Other Items 


Transfer of Funds, Remittances 
and Domestic Money Orders 


Credit Information 


Commercial Paper Purchases 


Servicing Loans to Brokers and 
Dealers 


Participation with Correspondent 


Banks in Loans to Local 
Enterprises 


Dealers in United States Govern- 
ment, State and Municipal 
Securities 

Investment Information 


Receipt and Delivery of Securities 


Safekeeping of Securities 


Consultation on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, 
Co-Transfer Agent or Registrar, 
and Co-Depositary 


Trust and Reserve Accounts 


International Trade and Foreign 
Banking Facilities 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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a unusually large bank embezzle- 
ments during recent months, plus a sharp in- 
crease in bank robberies, have caused consider- 
able concern in banking circles. Many bankers 
are wondering about the adequacy of their 
present bonding and insurance protection. 
In view of today’s low rates for 
Bankers Blanket Bonds, and particularly the 
substantially reduced charge for the second 
$100,000, $500,000, or $1,000,000 of cover- 
age, every bank should now find it well within 
its means to carry needed “shock-loss” protec- 
tion ...a generous amount of coverage over 


and above the normal minimum. 


| 


Said the editor of The American Banker 
recently, “The question of adequate bonding 
and casualty coverage is a subject that ought 
to be reviewed periodically, and now, as we 
enter the postwar period of potential large 
scale bank robberies, employee misfeasance 
and ‘mysterious disappearances, seems a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for such a critical 
review.” 

There’s an experienced F&D repre- 
sentative in your community—ready to help 
you analyze your bonding and insurance cover- 
ages in the light of today’s requirements. Why 
not call him right now? 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890 — Baltimore. Md. 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE — 
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CONTINENTAL POWER 
WHEREVER THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 


POW 


CONTINENTAL 


Continental Red Seal Engines are busier 
than ever today, powering the return of 
America and other lands to peacetime 
production, distribution and consumption. 
Trucks, buses, tractors, road-building 
machinery, pumps, cranes and mixers are 
delivering the efficient performance syn- 
onymous with Red Seal Power. Today’s 
Red Seal Engines climax 44 years of engine 
building by Continental, embody know-how 
acquired both in wartime and in peace. 
Continental Red Seal Engines, gasoline or 
diesel, from 5/g to 251 horsepower, are 
providing dependable, economical power 
wherever there’s work to be done. 


Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Large Windows of 


T. OTTO OLSEN, DULUTH 


O 


add beauty, value, sales appeal to today’s homes 


Large windows are more than a trend; 
they’re the answer to a long-felt need 
for more daylight indoors, more beaut 
in daily living. They’re the “hallmark” 
of modern homes designed for a life- 
time of satisfaction. 

That’s why you find so many new 
houses featuring Picture Windows that 
fill rooms with daylight and provide 
sweeping views of the outdoors, For 
today Thermopane makes them eco- 
nomical. Thermopane actually insulates 
against cold or heat. It saves fuel, 

makes living conditions more com- 

fortable year-round, adds to the 
value of the home. 

Thermopane is composed of 

two or more panes of gies 

separated by dehydrated air, 

and hermetically- 


Cutawa: 
THERMOPANE, the 
windowpane that insulates. 


sealed around the edges. This L-O-F 
metal-to-glass bond seals the panes of 
glass into a unit and guards against dirt 
or moisture entering the dry-air space. 
Only two outer surfaces need to be 
washed, since the inside is specially 
cleaned at the factory. And the sealed- 
in air reduces the possibility of conden- 
sation on the glass. 

Thus Thermopane makes it prac- 
tical to add the extra beauty of Pic- 
ture Windows to homes planned for 
long-term value. For more facts 
about Thermopane send for our 
Thermopane Book. Your real estate 
department will find it a valuable 
source of information. Libbey- 
Owens:Ford Glass Company, 

1836 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
view of Yreat Name m GLASS 
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WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


RFC list able to count on “‘automatic” 
tees of credit, which they do not 
wish to guarantee alone. 


Appointment In Congress there has 
come to be a sharp 
awareness of appoint- 

ments which reach the Senate seeking 

confirmation. Even more than in pend- 
ing and proposed legislation there come 
cashes of personalities. After all, Con- 

en come to have very positive 
feelings about those who operate the 
executive agencies. Every Congressman 
must sooner or later contact these selec- 
tions which they are called upon to 
approve. 

President Truman seems now to fol- 
low the formula of a former President 
from Ohio, who was also a Senator be- 
fore going to the White House. This was 
Warren G. Harding. He was well-liked 
personally, considered honest and sin- 
cere. His chief fault, according to his- 
tory, was that he trusted those that he 
liked personally. As a result he became 
the victim of his friends. 

Harry S. Truman has been sending to 
the Senate for confirmation a number of 
names which have included party pro- 
moters who were opportunists as well as 
good business men. He also included the 
names of men known in his earlier days 
before he became President of the 
United States. But now the world’s 
most destructive war has just been con- 
cluded and problems are far more com- 
plicated than followed World War I. 

Some of the President’s choices have 
been approved without difficulty. There 
is Wilson W. Wyatt, chosen to untangle 
the housing confusion and produce a 
building boom free of inflation. Mr. 
Wyatt, a former mayor of Louisville 
and an attorney, created a good impres- 
sion when he made his initial appear- 
ance before the House Banking Com- 


Ralph H. Richard, left, takes the oath as 
acting governor of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. Center, Commissioner J. 
Fahey; right, H. R. Lee, general counsel 


FAP 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 
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FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


why, I learned to work oxr 
problems with less than 15 minutes 
instruction. So make it easy on 
yourself, ask your boss to order 


‘@Friden Fully Automatic 


‘ Calculator. For information and 


| 
instruction, just telephone the 


local Friden Representative.” 


| 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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INTERNATION, 
Ira Mosher, chairman of the board, Nation| 
Association of Manufacturers, recommended 
to Congress an eight-point legislative pro- 
gram based on equality and res 
for management and labor 


mittee. He was quickly approved by the 
Senate committee. 

Neither was there any question of 
Henry T. Bodman, Detroit banker, 
nominated a member of the board of 
directors of the RFC. 


Ed Pauley and = The name of Georg 
George Allen _E. Allen, a Washing. 

ton insurance and 
real estate official, and that of Edwin 
W. Pauley, California oil man, and 
treasurer of the Democratic Party, 
brought sharp criticisms and questions. 
Mr. Pauley seemed vulnerable, because 
his nomination was for Under-Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Navy is powered 
with oil. Mr. Allen is personally wel 
liked, but there is Congressional con- 
cern over those who handle RFC funds 
inasmuch as these affect business and, 
it might also be whispered, can have 
political aspects. 

The nomination of Commodore James 
K. Vardaman, Jr., for a place on the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, provided Republican 
Senators a target. Senator Forrest C. 
Donnell, Republican of Missouri—Pres- 
ident Truman’s.home state—was quick 
to object and promised more objections 
if citizens of St. Louis would speak up. 

Nominations for high offices in this 
city will be scrutinized with care from 
now on. It is an old rule that once the 
first nomination from the White House 
is considered in open hearings, with al 
the attendant publicity, there 1s 4 
greater chance that all those following 
will be examined with more care. 


A Few More’ There are a 
Highlights other situations W 
igh should not be over 
looked. Some of these may seem to be 
side shows in the main event, but aly 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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EssiE Tilton posted commercial ac- 
B counts in the A to D section. 

Bessie was a good worker. Her output 
per day was always high. She was 
accurate. She had a remarkable mem- 
ory for names and signatures. 

Bessie was also a sentimentalist with 
a vivid imagination. She visualized. She 
was always picturing what the writers 
of some of the checks she handled were 
like—how they looked—what they did. 
She built up her own images from those 
pieces of paper. 

Customer Lester Amesbury, for ex- 


ample, was to her a tall, dark and good- - 


looking man with plenty of money. At 
least his checks were always large, there 
never were any overdrafts, the deposits 
were always in four figures. He had ac- 
counts at the leading stores, judging 
from the checks he wrote. Was he 
married? Bessie preferred to think he 
was not. Her lively imagination had 
prompted her to think of him as a 
matinee idol type over whom the girls 
sighed, not in the ear-piercing adulation 
of the bobby soxers, but rather in 
dreamy-eyed worship. 

Then there was Mrs. Alastair whose 
checks came to hand next. Bessie pic- 
tured her as the amply-bosomed dow- 
ager type, lorgnette and all. Bessie, you 
see, went to the movies. 

All through the day Bessie kept her 
work from becoming dull and monoto- 
nous by putting flesh and bones on the 
inanimate items she handled. Mr. 
Bevins, Alice Cartwright, Ben Dingle— 
all came to life in her mind’s eye. . . . 

Bessie also occasionally handled per- 
sonal adjustments at the window near 
the entrance to the posting department 
when the assistant manager was at 
lunch, or otherwise occupied. 

This day she sighed as she saw she 
would have to stop her romancing and 
wait on a somewhat bald, middle-aged 
man carrying an umbrella. He looked as 
though he had a gripe to unfold. He had. 

“Young lady,’’ he said testily. 

“There’s something wrong with this 
statement I just got from this bank. I 
wish you would look up the records. 
The name is Lester Amesbury . 

II. SPERLING 
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HIS message is directed to top executives of corporations now submerged 
the millions of details of reconversion. If you operate two or more plants you should consider the advantag 


of corporation-owned aircraft in connection with the rapid solution of the problems of reconvers a 


The war effort was enormously 

aided by the efficient air transporta- 
tion systems operated to all parts of the 
world by our Armed Services. Combat 
theater commanders could consult with 
their Chief-of-Staff in Washington and 
be back at their jobs anywhere in the 
world three days (instead of thirty or 
forty days) later. This high mobility and 
opportunity for personal consultation 
unquestionably was a great factor in the 


close co-ordination of the war effort and 


materially contributed to the freedg 
from serious errors which marked he 
performance of our Army and Na 
everywhere. Corporations which 
have widely scattered operations can 
benefit as greatly by applying the same 
principles to their operations. Trips 
which ordinarily require days of the time 
of key personnel can be cut down to 
hours. The tempo of reconversion and 
peacetime production can be correspond- 


ingly accelerated. 


LIC TION TO CORPORATION USE. FACTS, FIGURES, AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


ARE AVAILABLE WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 


Beech Aircraft 


QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS ARE INVITED TO WRITE 
US REGARDING THE BEECHCRAFT SALES AGENCY 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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The Wachovia’s Personnel Department secretary, Kathryn Spainhour, posts the day’s bulletin on one of the staff council’s 
bulletin boards 


A Management-Staff Council 


An Adventure in Participation 


THOMAS L. CARROLL 


Mr. CARROLL is personnel director of the Wachovia 


Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. 


HE Voice from New York said, “‘We’d like to have 
Ts story on that staff-management council of yours 
. the one Bill Powers * has been talking about.” 

I was a little flustered. After all, I don’t hear Voices 
from New York every day. Then I said: “Oh, you mean 
the Wachovia council. Sure, I’ll see what I can do.” 

When I turned away from the phone and calmed 
down, my feeling was one of some apprehension. I was 
afraid my own associates in the adventure here might 
think such a story a bit premature. You see, we have no 
delusions of grandeur. 

The whole thing began a couple of years ago. It 
happened that we were in the midst of constructing a 
new personnel program and wanted to include a center 
for consultation about life in the bank, if you will 
permit a rather lofty statement at this point. We wanted 
to place around a table a group which would represent 


* William Powers, director of Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions, American Bankers Association, who had a part in organiz- 
ing the Wachovia Council. 
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the total staff, for consideration of common problems 
and development of progressive ideas. 

It is only fair to point out that we were in an unusually 
favorable position to make this experiment. Our staffs 
are relatively small. (We have offices in six cities in 
North Carolina with the largest total staff in the 
Winston-Salem office—approximately 235 persons.) 
We have almost the ultimate in homogeneity in our 
personnel, and we have a long tradition of unity in staff 
relations. 

So the decision was that we would create, in each of 
our six offices, councils to be composed of an equal 
number of officers and employees, the total membership 
of each council to be related to the size of the staff. For 
example, the Winston-Salem Council is composed of 14 
members. The smallest has only six. 

The first problem was how to select the employee 
members of the Council. (It had been agreed at the 
outset that officers would be appointed to the Council 
by the president.) Should we arbitrarily select em- 
ployees or should we turn the selection job over to the 
employees? The president, Robert M. Hanes, decided 
that issue. He said, “If we’re going to do this thing, 
let’s have no strings attached to it. I think the employees 
themselves will do a better job of selection than we 
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could and I’m sure they will have more confidence in our 
purposes if we leave the selection entirely up to them.” 

So we did. And the president was right. The selections 
by the employees were uniformly good. Each office was 
diviced into natural groups by department or floor 
and each such group elected its delegate by secret 
ballot. If no one had a majority on the first ballot we 
took the two highest for a run-off. 

The delegates then met in each of the six offices to 
select a chairman and vice-chairman, with the personnel 
officer serving as ex-officio member and performing the 
secretarial duties in each instance. (It had previously 
been decided by mutual consent that one of the two 
elected officers of each council should be from the 
employee group.) 

Responsibility for defining the purposes of the 
Council was placed upon the personnel committee. This 
committee, which consists of five senior officers, wisely 
did not attempt to regiment the experiment with a 
plethora of rules and regulations. It simply said, in 
effect, ‘The Council is a cooperative effort to increase 
efficiency of operation and to improve morale. It should 
be a center for free discussion of our common problems 
and a source of recommendation to management. It 
should be a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
points of view. It may also be the means for actual 
administration of certain projects of common interest 
approved by management.” 

(The story from here on will be largely that of the 
Winston-Salem Council, since that is the one with which 
I am most familiar.) 


At the first session, President Hanes entered the 
meeting briefly to outline these purposes and to express 
his personal belief in the Council’s possibilities. He 
appealed to all members to express themselves with 
complete freedom, and instructed them that when they 
crossed the threshold of the meeting room they were to 
forget all matters of rank, seniority and position and to 
think and speak as individuals. 

Since it was obvious that the entire Council could not 
meet frequently enough to handle all of the activities 


The Council in session. C. A. Bethel, vice-president and trust 

officer, presides as chairman at the head of the table as Per- 

sonnel Director Carroll, ex-officio secretary, reads the minutes 
of the previous meeting. The Council meets monthly 


For Better Staff Relations 


Practically everybody is talking about better staff 
relations these days and it appears that almost 
everybody is doing something about it. Job analysis 
and evaluation, employee evaluation methods, profit 
sharing and annuity programs, improved training 
techniques, and various other phases of personnel 
administration are in the banking spotlight. 

One of the most difficult problems yet to be solved 
is that of creating a medium of self-expression for 
all elements that go together to make up the total 
staff. There is nothing wrong with the proud old 
“open door” policy except that it doesn’t work. 
The average employee hesitates to take the time of 
even the most approachable bank president to discuss 
the human side of life in the bank. The traditional 
“ pipeline” technique has rather obvious limitations, 
too. You may be getting only what the informant 
thinks, or, even worse, you may be getting only what 
your informant thinks you want to hear. 

Random sample interviews conducted by a skilled 
interviewer are good and occasional opinion surveys, 
either on a sample or a 100 per cent participation 
basis, are especially helpful in ascertaining staff 
point of view on a particular problem or question. 

But all these methods have their limitations. We 
need to discover and establish some reliable, con- 
tinuing, productive method for staff self-expression. 

We think we may have something at the Wachovia 
that will interest bankers. We call it the Wachovia 
Council. Frankly, it is an experiment; and our 
experience is too limited for us to take the position 
of an advocate. But here is the story to date: 


which would need its attention, five standing com- 
mittees were established. These were Recreation, Sug- 
gestions, Publications, Campaigns, and Education, each 
of which had as its chairman a Council member. These 
chairmen, in consultation with the secretary, then 


William H. Neal, left, senior vice-president, considers a public 

relations question presented by S. F. Forester, assistant trust 

officer and member of the Suggestions Committee. Each sug- 
gestien goes to the head of the department concerned 
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selected additional committee personnel from the 
Council and the staff at large to provide for committees 
of five members each. 

Expansion of participation beyond the actual member- 
ship of the Council was a fortunate decision, as it gave 
additional persons an opportunity for expression. 

The Recreation Committee has within its sphere of 
interest not only the planning and promotion of our 
staff parties and our sports program—bowling league, 
basketball and so on—but also is concerned with the 
friendly and helpful reception of new employees. The 
committee also stimulated the re-establishment of 
occasional tours of the bank for new employees. 

The Education Committee has given most of its 
attention to the development of a Wachovia library. It 
was this committee also that first gave consideration to 
the need for a handbook of information for new em- 
ployees. The committee is currently exploring the 
possibilities of a documentary film of the institution’s 
scope of services, and is participating in the planning of 
a greatly improved general program of training and 
education. 


Tue Publications Committee has been responsible for 
the inauguration and maintenance of a bulletin board 
service which is growing in value every day. With 
attractive bulletin boards on every floor and a con- 
scientious custodian for each board, we are able to keep 
these boards “alive.” The committee also was re- 
sponsible for a system-wide survey on reader interest in 
our staff publication, The Staff Reporter, which turned 
up some startling discoveries and is currently being made 
the basis for planned improvements in its value. 

The recurring problem of planning and conducting 
management approved campaigns for contributions to 
various community-wide funds as well as the several 
War Loans has been solved with great success by the 
Campaign Committee. 

The heaviest load of all has, however, been carried by 
the Suggestions Committee. A suggestions system was 
designed and approved by management, plans were 
worked out for receiving, recording, investigating, 


Aaron Shepherd, purchasing agent, receives a check from 

Clarkson S. Starbuck, the Wachovia’s treasurer, for an out- 

standing suggestion adopted by the bank’s management under 
the Council’s suggestion system 


action on, and reporting of suggestions and in all of this 
the committee has been constantly active. The details of 
the plan cannot be outlined here except to say that 
management’s action on every suggestion received is 
reviewed finally by the Council as a whole. If a sugges- 
tion is adopted by management it is the Council which 
decides the initial amount of award. If a suggestion is 
not adopted, the Council has the right to request re- 
consideration if it believes such action justified by the 
circumstances. 

There are, of course, some problems that cut across 
committee lines or do not fit into the committee struc- 
ture. These are handled by the Council as a whole. (All 
standing committee action is reported to the Council as 
a whole and is subject to its approval.) Two or three 
examples may suffice to indicate the nature of these 
problems. 


SS) OMEONE suggested that we should ask our staff 
what their friends and neighbors actually think of our 
relations with customers who wish occasional small 
personal loans. The Council did the job. 

Then there was a certain problem—on which 
opinion was divided—regarding our Christmas party. 
There were arguments on both sides but the question 
was resolved and a great time was had by all. 

Then there was that problem about personal or in- 
dividual complaints. (The word “grievances” has an 
unpleasant connotation, but that’s what was meant.) 
Should the Council concern itself with these, and if so, 
how? The Council decided that it would deal with 
complaints affecting groups but would not handle the 
problems of individuals. However, it advised manage- 
ment to clarify its plan for the hearing and settlement of 
personal complaints. The handbook for employees now 
contains a simple but positive statement of policy on 
this point and the president has asked the employee 
Council members to give friendly assistance to anyone 
who wishes to present his troubles to management. 

Now let’s lift our perspective to an over-all view. We 
are in our 17th month of activity—too soon for any 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


It’s Council election day on the bank’s fifth floor, and Elizabeth 
Diggs casts her ballot for employee representative. Jackie 
Spainhour and Bill Singleton await their turn. Jo Walker is 


custodian of the ballot box 
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Financial Counsel for Veterans 


G. GRESHAM GRIGGS 


The author, a veteran of World Wars I and II, is 
business and financial advisor at the Community Advisory 
Service Center of Bridgeport, Connecticut, which is actively 
serving the returned service people of that city. MAjoR 
Griccs, who returned a year ago from duty in the South 
Pacific, was an investment banker in Bridgeport for 20 
years. At the Center he is the full-time representative of the 
city’s 18 lending institutions. 


R the veteran ambitious to be his own boss, easy 

F credit is too often the first step on the road to bank- 

ruptcy. The framers of the so-called GI Bill of 

Rights certainly had this in mind both in the original 
act and in its later amendments. 

This wise law obviously aims at two objectives: (1) 
To provide assistance which will enable the veteran, in 
the shortest possible time, to take his place as a self-re- 
specting member of the community; and (2) to protect 
the vast majority of these young veterans from the 
hazards attending their inexperience. The second objec- 
tive is perhaps even more important than the first. The 
high percentage of failures among small business ven- 
tures in normal times would be enormously increased by 
unwise “liberalization” of the lending provisions under 
this act. 

Rather than “easy money,” it seems to me that the 
answer for the veteran lies in having available wise and 
friendly counsel. A community looks to its bankers for 
leadership and the banks have an important part in this 
period of rehabilitation and reconversion. In order to 
partake wholeheartedly in the job, the policy-making ex- 
ecutives of each bank must first make these definite de- 
cisions: (1) The bank has an unqualified responsibility 
to the community and to the veteran, if we are to 
forestall the apple sellers on the streets, the “ March on 
Washington” and the ultimate claims for a bonus; (2) 


four per cent government-guaranteed loans are good 
business in these days of choking bank deposits and low 
interest rates. 

In Bridgeport the 18 lending institutions more than a 
year ago formed an organization to provide financial 
advice to veterans. The writer was selected by those in- 
stitutions to act as their full time representative at the 
office of the Community Advisory Service Center, and 
each bank detailed one or more of its officers for such 
service to veterans within the bank itself. These officers 
are concerned primarily with the question of serving 
the veteran’s real interests. They have thoroughly fa- 
miliarized themselves with the entire GI Bill of Rights 
and amendments, in addition to the procedure outlined 
by the Veterans Administration. They have kept in 
close contact with the finance officer of the Veterans 
Administration in Hartford, with a view to cutting 
down the time-lag in processing loan applications. 


By such close attention, real estate loans have been 
completed in as short a period as eight days. Only after. 
the property appraisal and check by the bank of the 
applicant’s credit and income have been made are any 
government forms completed. If, for any reason, this 
loan is considered undesirable, no further action is 
necessary, and the applicant is advised to seek another 
location. If the preliminary examinations are satisfac- 
tory, the applicant is referred to the banker’s secretary, 
who types the forms and indicates where the applicant 
is to sign. This procedure completely eliminates com- 
plaints about governmental “red tape.’’ Each veteran 
must be made to feel that his particular business transac- 
tion is of paramount importance; and whether he gets 
his loan or not, he goes away feeling that he has a friend 
in the bank upon whom he may call at any time. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


Bridgeport’s Community Advisory Service Center Helps Veterans Reconvert 
Dr. Donald Krushak hangs out his shingle 


Veteran Nick Giaquinto runs a filling station 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. Dickuuts is on the financial staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


ISING prices in the government securities market 
R with resultant declining yields and their general 
effect on interest rates throughout the country, 
together with the national strike wave, have emerged as 
the most important economic factors of the day. Wide- 
spread apprehension of still higher price levels and the 
somewhat nebulous popular fear of inflation which mani- 
fests itself in the stock market and retail buying sprees 
can be stemmed only by concerted government action 
and a clear-cut Treasury announcement of policy. 

There is reason to believe that events may alter the 
recently circulated stories that the fiscal authorities had 
decided to do nothing in the way of a change in financial 
policy, since the market may reach levels where it could 
no longer be ignored by those charged with the respon- 
sibility for maintaining orderly money markets. 

It is true that the Treasury has more than $20 billion 
of liquid funds at its disposal which might be sufficient to 
run the government machinery during 1946 without ad- 
ditional borrowing. Hence the Treasury seems to feel 
there is no need to reveal now what it will do early in 
1947, 


M EANWHILE, discussions of Federal debt management 
continue at a hot pace with a good deal of criticism that 
previous Treasury policies of low money rates, in effect, 
were inflationary. While saving interest cost to the Fed- 


eral Government, declining rates constitute a direct” 


penalty to every savings bank depositor and life insur- 
ance policyholder, it is argued. 

Spokesmen for insurance and banking groups have 
laid their cases before Treasury authorities. Federal Re- 
serve officials have likewise been asked about their opin- 
ions in lengthy conferences. ' 

In view of what has transpired, and depending on 
further activity of a rising government securities mar- 
ket, it can be said safely there are but two alternatives. 
One is that the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem agree within a reasonable time on a coordinated 
policy of debt management. This would have to include, 
inevitably, a program for short and long term interest 
tates, for refundings and redemptions on open market 
operations, and on ways and means of channeling future 
government financing to other than bank investors. 

Barring such an understanding in the near future, the 
other alternative is that the Federal Reserve System 
take steps it deems appropriate under the circumstances. 

Conceivably, the Federal Reserve System could drag 
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its heels in open market operations whenever it decided 
to do so. It could make it difficult or easy to buy or sell 
certain types of government securities, thus influencing 
the market materially. 

If coordinated with Treasury policy such measures 
could, obviously, be most effective. If not, the end result 
must remain in doubt. Generally speaking, however, it 
should not be forgotten that the management of a debt 
of nearly $300 billion is wholly unprecedented in the 
history of this or any other country, and uncertainty of 
what to do at what stage seems understandable. 

A practical question is how far can the 2s and 24s 
go up, how far can their yields decline? Recently, the 
December 1954-52 2s were selling at the asked price to 
yield 1.26 per cent before taxes. If the Treasury should 
decide to reduce the rate on the 1% per cent certificates, 
the 2s obviously could go much higher and yield still less. 


A REFLECTION of low yields in governments on the 
private issue market became very evident in the low 
cost financing by Union Pacific Railroad which sold 
$44,493,000 of 30-year 27% per cent debentures at an 
actual cost of about 2.51 per cent. Bankers reoffered the 
bonds to yield 2.47 per cent and savings and commercial 
banks whisked the flotation off the market. 

The Union Pacific offering followed closely a similar 
transaction in the utility field when Madison Gas & 
Electric Company sold $4,500,000 30-year 24 per cent 
first mortgage bonds at 101.56. This was at the time 
Treasury 24s marketed in December at par sold at 104. 

Another noteworthy flotation in the private capital 
market are City of Montreal, $85,980,000 debentures, 
due 1947 to 1975. It is the largest sale of Canadian se- 
curities in the United States since the Dominion sold $90 
million refunding bonds on January 14, 1943. 


The outlook for new issues is still excellent. 
The registrations calendar promises a heavy vol- 
ume for many weeks to come comprising all 
classes of securities. Based on present indica- 
tions, venture capital is as readily available as 
for more conservative investments. 


For many weeks the stock market has been domi- 
nated by a hysterical fear of inflation despite warnings 
by stock exchange officials and in the face of elimination 
of all margin trading in registered securities. Optimism 
for still higher prices may change overnight into just as 
extreme pessimism, however, as a recent break has 
shown because of the bearish remark by a radio com- 
mentator. Lower earnings by many companies because 
of long idleness may also provide a damper. 
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Left, the Trust Division’s Executive Committee in.session in New York in advance of the convening of the Trust Conference; 
right, the registration desk prior to the opening session, where more than 1,500 trust conference delegates checked in 


Trust Men 
Meet 1n 


New York 


Highest Delegate Attendance 
in Trust Division's History 


by the 27th Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 

Trust Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which was held at The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, February 4-6. 

James W. Allison, president of the division, who is also 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, reported that registration at the 
conference exceeded 1,500 representatives of banks and 
trust companies from 37 states and the District of 
Columbia. The previous high in attendance was the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 1944, at which 1,277 
were registered. 

There were also 34 representatives of foreign banks 
and governments from 12 countries. These included 
Australia and India (a representative from The Char- 


\ NEW high point in attendance and interest was set 


Left, Division Secretary Merle E. Selecman discussing trust problems with Division past presidents Richard G. Stockton, Henry 
A. Theis and Carl W. Fenninger; right, Trustmen John H. Evans, N. Baxter Maddox, B. Magruder Wingfield, Howard C. Law- 
rence, and Chester R. Davis in a get-together gabfest 
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Addressing the opening session: L. to r., Gilbert T. Stephenson, who participated in tribute to the late Frederick A. Carroll, 
immediate past Division president; A.B.A. President Frank C. Rathje; and Division President James W. Allison 


tered Bank of India, Australia, and China), one; Bel- 
gium, two; Bermuda, three; Canada, 18; China, one; 
Czechoslovakia, one; Denmark, one; England, three; 
Italy, one; Norway, one; and Sweden, two. 

Current developments which may have an impact on 
the economy of the United States for years to come were 
discussed by outstanding speakers during the five ses- 
sions of the three-day conference. Special features 
included: 

First day—“ A Tribute to Frederick A. Carroll,” im- 
mediate past president of the Trust Division, who was 
killed in an automobile accident on October 16, 1945 
near Paris, France. Mr. Carroll was on leave from the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, to serve as American Red Cross Commissioner 
for Great Britain and Western Europe; Basil O’Connor, 
chairman, American Red Cross, participated in this 


tribute. ‘What Atomic Energy May Mean to You,” by 
Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, vice-president and dean of 
faculties of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
“Banking’s Objectives in 1946,” by Frank C. Rathje, 
president, American Bankers Association, and president, 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; “The 
Veteran and the Trust Department,” by Robert M. 
Alton, chairman, Executive Committee, Trust Division, 
A.B.A., and vice-president, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

Second day—‘ Forecasting Economic Weather,” Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; “Are Public Relations Worth the 
Effort?” Dale Brown, president, Financial Advertisers 
Association, and assistant vice-president, National City 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Third day—Address of Willis Smith, president, Amer- 


The rapt attention of trust leaders evidenced in the audience pictures shown below is characteristic of the attentive interest of 
the trust delegates from 37 states throughout the diversified three-day conference program 
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Left, A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier, Vice-president C. W {Bailey and Trustman Paul C. Shatto listening to a speaker; 
right, Frank R. Warden and Wilmer J. Waller greet Carl W. Fenninger, center, who’s heen attending trust conferences since the 
first in_1920 


ican Bar Association, member, Smith, Leach & Ander- 
son, Raleigh, North Carolina; ‘The Conditions of Labor 
Peace,” Dr. Leo Wolman, professor of economics, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

At a luncheon on the closing day, tendered the dele- 
gates by the New York Clearing House Association, 
Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., LL.D., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada, former counsel on Empire affairs to the 
British Ministry of Information, London, England, was 
the speaker. . 

A new feature of the Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
this year was the consultation period on Tuesday after- 
noon when the visiting trust men had 10 “experts” on 
various trust subjects available for consultation, as fol- 
lows: General consultants—Mayo Shattuck, Boston, and 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, Wilmington; Common Trust 
Funds—George C. Barclay, New York; B. Magruder 
Wingfield, Houston; and A. W. Whittlesey, Philadel- 
phia ; nvestments—Richard P. Chapman, Boston; Wayne 
R. Bennett, Chicago; and R. C. Behrens, St. Louis; 
Costs and Charges—W. Eldridge Brown, Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania; William J. Weig, New York; and Harold 
E. Randall, Boston; Employees’ Trusts—Carlysle A. 
Bethel, Winston-Salem; Fred P. McKenzie, New York; 
and Esmond B. Gardner, New York; Taxation—Lee P. 
Miller, Louisville; A. G. Quaremba, New York; H. M. 
Brandt, Los Angeles; Carter Louthan, New York; and 
Alan Gornick, New York; Operations—A. Stanley North, 
Boston; Edwin W. Marvin, Hartford; Sterling L. 
Wandell, Wilkes-Barre; Corporate Trusts—Harold J. 


Left, L. A. Steinhardt, T. S. Holland, J. M. Hutchinson, W. H. Goodman, H. M. Bardt, G. C. Barclay, L. P. Miller, and C. E. 
Orcutt, seated; right, ARC Chairman Basil O’Connor and ARC ETO Entertainment Director Miriam Jordan in tribute to the 
late Frederick A. Carroll 
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Left, N. Y. Clearinghouse Committee Chairman Frank K. Huston"and Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., LL.D., of Ottawa, 
Canada, at clearinghouse luncheon, at which Mr. Brockington was guest speaker; right, A.B.A. Vice-president C. W. Bailey and 
Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano 


Miller, St. Louis; R. Gregory Page, New York; and 
Arthur E. Burke, New York; New Business—Craig R. 
Smith, New York; Towner Phelan, St. Louis; and Harve 
H. Page, Chicago. 

In addition, a corps of “roving professors,” composed “. . . death tax is only one reason for the urgency 
of speakers and A.B.A. officers, were available for con- of estate planning. Life has become so complex that 
sultation including: A.B.A. President Frank C. Rathje, it ts no longer possible to disassociate estate planning 
Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, Esmond B. Gardner, George from life planning, unless one is willing just to let 
H. Stebbins, George Craven, Dale Brown, and Dr. dependents and family go hang. In addressing vari- 
Marcus Nadler. ous bar associations, I have pointed up to lawyers 

The consultation period lasted for an hour and a half that estate planning should be considered as a fluid, 
and was highly successful, with a throng surrounding continuous process of life-as-well-as-death planning. 
each consultant throughout the period. . . . ’’— RENE Wormser, of New York Bar. 

Conference speeches are being reprinted in the Febru- 
ary and March Trust Bulletins. 


Attorney Advocates Estate Planning 


Trust men showed a lively interest in the well attended educational displays of postwar bank and trust company service and 
equipment which was arranged for the benefit of visiting trust men. Two of the exhibits are shown below 
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Getting the Trust Message Across 


MARJORIE S. DAVIS 


Mrs. Davis, advertising director of The Plainfield 
National Bank and The First National Bank of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, takes as her text this passage from I 
Corinthians: “Except ye utter by the tongue words easy to 
be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken? For 
ye shall speak into the air.” 


surprisingly little over the years. A survey of how 

much of it is “spoken into the air” may be help- 
ful, as well as revealing. A few years ago we were told 
that the banker had discarded his cutaway and striped 
pants and come out of his private office into the open; 
but every so often he sneaks back in and puts them on. 
The cutaways will have to be discarded if bankers are 
to meet their customers on their own ground, because 
the banker across the street may be meeting his cus- 
tomers on a common level, talking their language and 
getting the business. 

Trust advertising, for instance, bears scrutiny, for in 
no field of banking service is there a greater opportunity 
for real human service than that offered by the trust de- 
partment of a bank. Unfortunately, the many services 
this department can render are not always presented 
simply to the uninformed. 

It has been a long time, to be sure, since banks with 
trust powers have advertised, “We act in every fiduciary 
capacity,” but they still publish long, impressive (to 
bankers) brochures describing their varied services. 
Some banks have done a top-drawer job selling their 
trust service but not all banks talk the language of the 
prospect yet. 


B= advertising, with some exceptions, has changed 


Taxes and Trust Service 


The man or woman who owns property today needs to 
know the best way to protect it in these times. He needs 
to know, in his own language, what to do. There is a real 
selling job to be done and smart bankers are doing it. 
The fact that so large a number of men and women die 
intestate or still appoint individual executors is a direct 
challenge to every trust man in the country today! 

A person usually wants to know before buying any 
product or merchandise: (1) That the price is right; 
(2) how the product will benefit him; (3) that he is get- 
ting what he pays for. 

Price and value are what the majority of people want, 
but a large number of them have no idea of approximate 
costs of settling an estate or the amount of fees allowed 
an executor or trustee. They know actual costs, of course, 
if they once get into the sanctum of a private office and 
disclose their holdings but more of them would go into 
that private office voluntarily if they understood how 
much their bank could do for them and their families. 

In many states the fees allowed a bank or trust com- 
pany and an individual, acting in a fiduciary capacity, 
are the same. Have all banks succeeded in getting it 
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Abraham Lincoln once said of a fellow 
lawyer, “‘He can compress the most words 
into the smallest ideas of any man I ever 
met.”’ From now on, let trust advertising 
compress more easily understood ideas 
into few words, with greater results, and 
fewer trust messages will be “spoken into 


the air.”’ 


over to the public, how many advantages they can have, 
for the same money, by appointing a corporate executor? 


They Didn’t Quite Understand 

Recognizing the fact that women control 70 per cent 
of the nation’s wealth today, the writer undertook to 
ascertain just what a few women of higher than average 
intelligence understood by certain commonly used trust 
terms. 

One woman of middle age, who has brought up four 
creditable children, all college graduates, actually re- 
marked indignantly that “an officer of our bank called 
on my husband and wanted him to make his will and 
leave our property ‘in favor of’ the bank.” “In favor of” 
meant that the banker had suggested the wisdom of 
appointing his trust company as executor of the hus- 
band’s will. This was one wife’s understanding of a 
banker’s approach. 

Another woman, also of considerable means, when 
asked what she understood by a custody account, 
replied, “Gracious, I don’t suppose I know. Has it 
anything to do with the police?” That was a reaction, 
hard to believe. Would not the term, “financial manager” 
be more readily understood and more descriptive of the 
service rendered? The term living trust meant little to 
several women also. The general impression was that this 
was a service meant only for people of large means. The 
term “lifetime trust” would seem to carry more mean- 
ing for the layman. Most people have an aversion to 
“tieing up” funds in trusts; their objections must be 
broken down in terms of benefits such as large tax gav- 
ings, etc. 


What Do They Think It Means? 


If trust men would carefully scrutinize the terms used 
to describe their services to the public and revise some of 
them, results would be rewarding. Harford Powell, in an 
advertising talk, once said: “Never look up the meaning 
of a word that you intend to use in an advertisement in 
a dictionary. Look it up in the minds of the people you 
want to reach!” : 

Let us look more often into the minds of our prospects, 
find out what they want and need to know to protect 
their property in these times, and then let us tell them 
these facts, in language they can understand! 
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he Deposit Shp Trick 


MYRON STEARNS 


ARNING! Paul Dennison, about 40 years old, 
5 ft. 7 in., 175 lbs., blue eyes, light brown hair, 
neat dresser, ruddy complexion, stocky build. 

“This individual presents a check for $40 to $80 with 
a deposit ticket on a non-existent account. He has 
swindled several of our branches and other banks in this 
city. A peculiarity that may identify him is his habit of 
using an unusually high numeral, such as 71,068, on the 
worthless checks that he presents. 

“Tf he approaches your branch, detain him and notify 
the Comptroller’s Office immediately. If necessary, use a 
local policeman.” 

Dade Bumiller, young teller at the Merchant’s Na- 
tional, read the short notice and looked carefully at the 
rogue’s gallery picture printed under it. Every little 
while, he reflected, one of these warnings came along, 
each different—and he had never yet seen a single sure- 
enough crook. Where did they all come from? Where do 
they go? How many of them are caught? How many are 
still circulating, ready to trip up unwary young tellers? 
Well, he wouldn’t be likely to run against one of ’em 
anyway—and if he did, little Dadie Bumiller wouldn’t 
fall for any useless check! No sirree! 

At another branch of the Merchant’s National, how- 
ever, hardly a mile away, a well-dressed, rather heavily- 
built man approaching middle age stepped up to one of 
the windows and presented a check, with deposit slips 
he had just made out. 

He was not Paul Dennison; this time he was Paul 
Saunderson, and the check for $125 that he had written 
for himself only an hour or so before was signed with 
still another nice name: F. A. Todd, Jr. 

“T can make a deposit here, can’t I?,” he asked 


“The person in charge? 
Madam, everybody here is 
in charge of something!” 


pleasantly, “ 
branch?” 

The teller glanced at the check and nodded. 

“Certainly, Mr. Saunderson,” he agreed. “It will be 
credited promptly to your account.” 

After all, what need was there for caution? It wasn’t 
as if he were asked to pay out money on some account 
he wasn’t acquainted with; this was merely a deposit. 
Even if the check should prove to be no good, the bank 
would lose nothing. Courtesy to an unfamiliar depositor 
could do no harm! He compared the amount of the check 
with that on the deposit slips, turned the check over to 
see that the signature corresponded with the “Paul 
Saunderson” to whom it was made out, separated and 
stamped the duplicate deposit slip, and pushed it back 
to the prosperous-looking customer. 


without having to go down to my regular 


Tuan you very much,” said Mr. Saunderson-Todd- 
Dennison. He tucked the duplicate deposit slip into his 
wallet and walked jauntily out of the bank. 

It was not until just before closing time that he came 
into the branch where Dade Bumiller was hurrying, as 


much as he could without neglecting either caution or 
accuracy, to keep up with the line at his window. Pa- 
tiently he waited his turn. A queue of half a dozen or 
more customers was behind him when he presented his 
check. 

It was for $65, made out to cash, and signed Paul 
Saunderson. 

“T’m not at my own branch,” he explained, apol- 
ogetically, “but it’s my own check. I thought you 
might oblige me. It’s too late to get over there now be- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Before: View of the old-fashioned high plate glass counter 
screen with its ornate metal grills, dividing main tellers section 


After: The clean-cut effect of new low partition, without grill 


Before: This section of the lobby, cut off by the railing, was 
reserved for an officer’s desk. It could not be seen from the 
main entrance, and was inaccessible during rush periods 


Before: Here’s the inside view of the above scenes showing 
tellers’ work space, and the general effect of high enclosures. 
Note the location of files and the assortment of machines 


(Ed’s. Note: This is the third instalment on bank modern- 
ization based on BANKING’s national study, which indi- 
cated that more than 30 per cent of the country’s banks will 
remodel or build new quarters in the immediate future.) 


nearing completion at the New Brunswick Sav- 

ings Institution, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
It tells—better than words can describe—the before 
and after effects of extensive alterations. For a medium- 
sized bank in a relatively high building cost area, this 
case shows what can be done at an approximate cost of 
$9,000. 

In addition to the changes noted in the pictures, the 
job included increasing lobby space, and the removal of 
the treasurer’s office from the rear of the lobby to the 
front. Also, the installation of modern lighting and the 
replacement of wood counters and cash drawers with 
metal sheets and cabinets. 

W. N. Wyckoff, secretary-treasurer, writes that cus- 
tomer reaction has been most complementary on the 
new conveniences, the larger space, and the improved 
lighting. Furthermore, he adds, better working condi- 
tions have given a lift to employee morale as well as 
speeded up efficiency of service. 


H"= in pictures, is the story of the remodeling job 


After: The rail is gone, and the officers’ quarters have been 
moved forward in the main lobby for accessibility. Space adds 
three more tellers’ windows and direct entrance to office 


After: File banks are installed directly behind tellers, better 
lighting, clearer view of lobby—a place for everything. and 
everything in its place—as they say 
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While this job may not be typical of the more exten- 
sive work contemplated by many institutions — such as 
shifting departments into new positions, relocating 
vaults, changing tellers’ section, and other improve- 
ments which may come under the heading of function- 
alizing layout; it does show both sides of the effects of Before: Here’s a close-up view of the former tellers’ work 
eliminating the high counters and grills over the tellers bench, showing the catch-all shelves and antiquated cabinets 
section—a job which most banks consider the primary —good in their day, BUT. After: Some improvement 
step to modernization. 

For the customer, it gives him a better view of the 
internal work of the bank, and creates a much more 
personal, face-to-face impression of service and cordial- 
ity—and at the most frequent point of contact: the 
teller. 

For the teller, the effect is much the same. There are 
those who say the elimination of high enclosures puts 
spirit in the worker, makes him feel more on his own. 
But perhaps more than that is the improvement of effi- 
ciency when the catch-alls are replaced with modern 
metal cabinets and files. 

Mr. Wyckoff concludes it is a smart practice to follow 
the old rule of thumb that every organization needs a 
general check-up and overhaul at least every 20 years. 

The New Brunswick Savings Institution had its last 
job done in 1925. 


After: Down came the high glass and metal partition, and 
the counter was extended to provide adequate space for the 
treasurer's office—taking advantage of the new location 


Before: This curtained partition was reserved for private con- 
sultation with officers. Little used after all the years, it became 
waste space at an important location—near the entrance 


Before: Another view of the labyrinth of partitions dividing After: The partitions are junked, new furniture moved in, new 
the back section of the tellers’ island. Here again old equip- modern equipment installed—and the effect is 100 per cent 
ment gives a poor but undeserved impression improved in appearance . . . and efficiency 
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Market Indications 


OMMERCE Department economists predict $6 billion 

C above 1945 expenditures for consumer durables in 

1946, a further increase of $4.5 billion in 1947, con- 
tinued high prosperity for 1948 and 1949. 


AN estimated 13,114,820 passenger automobiles, in- 
cluding 9,329,720 for families with incomes of $3,000 or 
less a year, are a possible market figure, according to a 
consumer survey by Sylvania Electric Products to 
measure the market for car radios. 

Nearly 42 per cent of those interviewed plan to buy a 
car. By income groups: 67 per cent of families with 
$5,000 or more a year; 58.5 per cent in $3,000 to $5,000 
bracket; 43.3 per cent, $1,000 to $3,000; and 29.1 per 
cent with $1,000 or less. Eighty per cent of those wanting 
cars also want radios in them. 


Propuction of electrical appliances may rise 50 per 
cent in 1946, while output of entire electrical manufac- 
turing industry should exceed $4 billion and could reach 
$414 billion (about $2 billion over 1940), in the opinion 
of W. J. Donald, managing director, National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association. Production depends, how- 
ever, on wage and labor problems, retooling, availability 
of raw materials, new manufacturing methods, price 
policies, government controls, and development of mar- 
kets, particularly farm market. 


AN average of 500,000 new oil burner sales in each of 
first five postwar years is anticipated by the industry, 
says A. E. Hess, managing director of the Oil-Heat 
Institute of America, Inc. Also predicted are average 
yearly sales of 750,000 vaporizing-type burners, as water 
heaters, floor furnaces and space heaters, and an esti- 
mated $900 million volume in equipment and burning 
oils, during the first five postwar years. 


MANUFACTURERS have a backlog of 50,000 personal 
plane orders. Production in 1946 is forecast at $100 mil- 
lion, or one-seventh of total plane production, but still 
short of unfilled orders by 10,000 to 15,000 planes. In 
time, personal planes are expected to dominate dollar 
volume of the industry, but probably not until prices 
come down and simpler, safer private planes are on the 
market. In 1941, after six years of production, only 
25,000 private planes were in existence. 


Pioneer 
Before 1900, the sewing machine was 
almost the only expensive durable that 
had wide distribution to the people; and 


only in the brand which made easy credit 
available. 


The Consumer Credit Digest 


“TI submit that cash buyers are more an inflationary 
threat than credit buyers, for the latter are limited by the 
amount of credit they can obtain from sound lenders, 
while the former are limited only by the amount of hot cash 
they may have and will bid limited supplies to fantastic 
heights.”’—Richard H. Stout, vice-president of Indus- 
trial Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, and former 
president of the Morris Plan Bankers Association, speak- 
ing to Interstate Finance Corporations. 


Automobile Financing ° 
AFTER a few years of a seller’s market, the future of 
automobile financing in America may well depend on a 
sound relationship between dealer, banker, and finance 
company, according to Thomas C. Boushall, president 
of the Bank of Virginia (formerly the Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia). He warned a Virginia Automotive Trade 
Association meeting of the danger of killing the golden 
goose by exploiting the car-buying public. 

In 1931, banks handled one-sixteenth of cash con- 
sumer loans; in 1941, banks handled over one-third of 
such loans. Increase of cash loans, 1933-1941, was 258 
per cent; increase in cash bank loans was 2,603 per cent! 
A survey by the Consumer Credit Committee of the 
American Bankers Association showed 10,600 of the 
country’s approximately 15,000 banks preparing to enter 
this field. 

Mr. Boushall maintains there is nothing inimical to 
the automobile dealer in this picture. Although the 
dealer may find the bank financing a lot of direct sales 
which he (the dealer) might prefer to handle as time 
sales, it is far better to “go on selling three cars where 
before you only sold two, and selling them year in and 
year out over the coming decade, rather than that you 
make a large profit on more time sales but fewer total 
sales in the next two or three years,” he said. 


Consumer Credit Bank Ads 


Banks are taking aggressive measures in the consumer 
credit field. Staid institutional advertising gives way 
to direct selling. Some bank ads are beginning to re- 
semble department store layouts, advertising the bank 
service through the lure of the product. Some banks dis- 
play in their lobbies the products they will finance. 


Utilities and Appliances 


IN a radical departure, electric utilities are shifting to 

independent dealers the job of marketing appliances 

such as radios, irons, toasters, etc. Instead of trying to 

sell current and appliances, they will concentrate on 

breaking wartime conservation habits and rebuild cur- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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The, Country Banker 


First National’s turkey specialist Lewis Morse, left, looks over a specimen tom turkey with two Oregon turkey farmers 


A Bank Talks Turkey 


VERYBODY’S happy in Oregon's turkey belt. Turkey 
19 production is big business in Oregon. It’s a $25 
million business that up until now was outside the 
ken of the banker, but since the First National Bank 
of Portland extended its lending program to the turkey 
raiser and breeder last Fall, happiness has broadened 
along the fertile Willamette Valley and all are bene- 
fiting. 

Last year there were an estimated 2,605,000 turkeys 
in Oregon. In 1944 the actual count was 2,084,000. It 
costs about $3.50 to feed a bird until it is ready for 
market. Thus financing the feeding is the generally 
accepted way to raise gobblers. 

With the entrance of the First National Bank of 
Portland into turkey financing, it has quickly become 
evident that the entire turkey production array of 
lending agencies will change over to banks or to govern- 
ment-sponsored agencies in due time. This seems to be a 
fairly accurate prediction if the favorable reaction of 
turkey growers and those connected with the feed 
milling industry is accepted as a fact. 

In the past, major terminal mills, government-spon- 
sored agencies, independent feed mills and retail feed 
dealers have financed feed loans in that order. 

Had the banks made feeder loans a few years ago, the 
turkey growers would largely be financed by banks at 
present. The farmer prefers to do business with his 
banker when possible. Banks have not understood 
turkey production and its hazards. Small banks cannot 
carry specialists because of small volume in a restricted 
area. But the First National Bank of Portland has 
pioneered the way by securing the services of specialists 
who have been working to take the “bugs” out of the 
program. 

Many turkey growers who cannot qualify for bank 
loans easily do so for milling company loans because 
the milling company and the feed dealer will accept 
risks greater than banks can take in order to meet 
competition and sell feed. 


March 1946 


It makes no difference to the bank whether the 
grower buys his feed from Fred, John or Joe. This is a 
definite advantage to the grower. 

Bank financing will tend to hold turkey production 
within reasonable bounds by acceptance of loans from 
established growers. The industry shows danger of 
over-production unless the larger growers, nationally, 
reduce their flocks by about 15 per cent in 1946, accord- 
ing to government statistics and production data avail- 
able at this writing. 

No matter how large a mill may be or how great the 
resources of the feed dealer, he must budget his lending 
program for the coming turkey crop in order to sustain 
his turkey growers feed accounts and meet competition. 
His backing goes to a limited few and these few are 
required to feed his product to their turkeys. 

Feed dealers are in a position to recommend sources of 
financing to growers and they have welcomed the bank’s 
entry in this field of lending. In fact, they have good- 
naturedly denounced the bank for not getting its “feet 
wet” sooner. 

First National’s solicitation of loans first is a direct 
appeal to the feed dealers and milling companies who 
have always insisted grower financing is the bank’s 
business and not theirs. Feed dealers have enthusias- 
tically endorsed the bank’s plan and are turning over 
most of their new applicants to the bank. 

Sure, it takes some selling, but usually the suggestion 
is enough. The growers have been satisfied with their 
present financing because there was no better plan. 
When the dealer or the bank suggests the many advan- 
tages offered growers qualifying for a bank turkey pro- 
duction loan, there is a favorable grower reaction toward 
the bank. 

The advantages of the bank loan are numerous: (1) 
The grower is not bound to use a specific brand of feed 
or purchase from any particular feed company and is 
free to purchase any reliable brand of concentrate feeds 
or whole grains where he can do so to advantage; (2) he 
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can buy grain in quantity at harvest time and at its 
lowest yearly cost; (3) he builds his credit rating with 
the local bank for future needs; (4) growers are recog- 
nized by friends and community as better business men 
when they have an established bank connection; (5) 
the bank offers complete service to customers. 

The mortgage the grower signs is a simple one. One 
signature is all that is required. A feed budget allowance 
sufficient to feed the flock to maturity is allowed. The 
grower purchases feed against his allowance. Payments 
by the bank are made to the feed seller on presentation 
of signed feed invoices as authorized by the grower. This 
system guarantees cash payments to feed dealers. 


Waren the birds are sold on the market, the buyer 
makes his check out to the bank. The bank then retires 
the grower’s notes and credits the grower’s account with 
the excess. 

Naturally the bank has a field supervisor, in the case 
of the First National Bank of Portland, a man who has 
had 20 years’ experience dealing with turkey raisers of 
the West Coast. His name is Lewis C. Morse. 

Mr. Morse only advises a grower when he is asked, or 
when absolutely necessary to protect the joan. 

“T can’t raise these birds for you,” Morse tells a 
grower. “You become helpless when you depend on the 
bank to this extent.” 

If there is disease in the flock or if unusual losses 
occur, the bank specialists render an unbiased opinion 
and cooperate with the Oregon State College for labora- 
tory diagnosis. 

One of the bank’s first turkey loans (it was for 
$11,000) came about this way. The grower had a flock 
of 3,000 birds, had already lost 600 and 100 were dying 
each day. Morse insisted the birds were diseased, but the 
grower blamed it on his poults and feed. 

Morse took a few of the sick turkeys to the Oregon 
State College and confirmed his opinion that the turks 
had hexamatitis caused by a parasite. They were then 
six weeks old. Put on a recommended treatment, the 
flock loss was an additional 153 birds in 48 hours from 
the start of treatment and then it stopped. 

The turkey specialist judges the age of the birds with- 


Oregon’s Farmer-Bankers 


The Oregon Bankers Association, at its mid-winter 
meeting in Portland, adopted a program designed to 
maintain that state’s position in agricultural develop- 
ment. For 16 successive years Oregon has won top 
rating in the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s 
award for accomplishment. 

R. B. Warren, a Gales Creek farmer, who was the 
principal speaker at the luncheon program, stressed 
the need for bankers to understand agriculture and 
its problems. Bob Taylor of Grants Pass, state 
president of the Future Farmers of America, thanked 
the bankers for their support of that organization. 

Recommendations of the agricultural committee 
headed by A. H. Abts of Hillsboro for an expansion 
of the association’s farmer-banker program, par- 
ticularly in work with young people, were approved. 
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out asking the farmer. He thus gains his confidence and 
has an opening wedge for conversation. 

Recently Morse noted a flock was a few weeks behind 
normal growth. The grower admitted he had been wor- 
ried, had checked everything, and having been in the 
business for 15 years, his knowledge was comprehensive, 

But the bank field man had sensed the trouble im- 
mediately. A long galvanized pipe was carrying water - 
to the birds and the Summer had been hotter than 
usual. No doubt insufficient water was being consumed. 
If the birds drink too little water, they don’t consume 
sufficient feed and the result is a loss of body gain. A 
suggestion to bury the pipe under six inches of earth met 
with immediate approval from the farmer. 

“T’ve been in this business 15 years and I’ll be dog- 
goned if a banker didn’t have to tell me,” said the 
grower, but he buried the pipe and his turkeys immedi- 
ately improved their feed consumption. 


Anorner service of the “turkey banker” is to advise 
when the birds are ready for market. An average broad- 
breasted Oregon tom will weigh 22 to 23 pounds and he 
should reach this weight in not over seven months. 
Market weight of a hen will run 12 to 13 pounds and 
the hens mature a month ahead of toms. The turkeys 
gain their most weight in the last month and must be 
watched carefully to hit the market at their prime. Two 
weeks one way or the other can mean a loss of income. 

The grower starts with day-old poults that cost him 
75 cents each. In Oregon some of the larger growers 
brood twice, putting their first brood out in March or 
April and the second in June or July. In other parts of 
the country it is too hot for young turks in June and 
July and too cold at their market age. 

First National also extends loans on turkey breeder 
hens to bring them into production as egg producers. 

The nation looks to the western states for turkey 
eggs because the West maintains flocks for commercial 
production. Demand is strong due to the centralization 
of turkey egg suppliers in the Willamette Valley. They 
are under rigid flock supervision directed by the Oregon 
Turkey Breeders Improvement Association and the 
State Department of Agriculture. 


cow 


Oregon Banker Association members’ mid-winter meeting, at 
which a local farmer stressed the need for closer cooperation between 


bankers and farmers in solving agricultural problems 
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Find Out What Farmers Are Doin¢ 


VAN B. HART 


The author is extension professor in farm management 
at New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


arranged by a group of bankers to discuss prob- 

lems of mutual interest to bankers and farmers. 
A successful farmer had been asked to lead off on a dis- 
cussion of what kind of service farmers want from banks. 
In introducing this farmer, the banker chairman said 
he had asked Tom Brown to speak straight from the 
shoulder; and that “after we have heard from Mr. 
Brown, we want to hear from some more of our farmer 
guests.” 

Now Mr. Brown was present as an invited guest of 
the president of his bank. He had just had a good dinner, 
paid for by the bankers, and had listened to a glowing 
tribute to “the tillers of the soil” from the banker chair- 
man. So, being both a gentleman and a diplomat, he 
complimented the bankers on the good service they were 
rendering farmers, commented on the importance of 
bankers and farmers working together, told a good 
story, and in behalf of the farmers present thanked the 
bankers for their hospitality. 

The exchange of compliments between the chairman 
and Mr. Brown apparently settled all problems of 
banker-farmer relationships. At least there was no 
further discussion of them in the meeting. After that 
banker-farmer love feast broke up, I walked out to the 
parking lot with Tom Brown. There our conversation, 
while we leaned up against Tom’s car and finished off 
the good cigars the bankers had provided for their 
guests, ran about like this: 

Tom: Well Van, that was a nice meeting. 

Van: Yes, but I was a little disappointed there wasn’t 
some more discussion. 

Tom: Didn’t anyone but the regular speakers have 
anything to say, did they? 

Van: I thought maybe you would stir them up a little. 

Tom: Well, there were a couple of questions I thought 
of raising, but I didn’t hardly think it was the place to 
ask them. 

Van: What were they? 

Tom: Well, one was the matter of interest rates. 

Van: You mean the old question of the bank charging 
6 per cent and then paying one and a quarter on savings 
accounts? 

Tom: No. I haven’t any kick on that score. But listen. 
If I buy 500 pounds of dairy feed out of the feed store, 
have it charged and delivered, I expect to pay for those 
extra services, and have to. But when I buy five tons, pay 
cash, take it off the car, and haul it myself, I expect a 
better price and I get it. Now why shouldn’t it be the 
same about credit? 

Van: What do you mean? 


N: so long ago I attended a banker-farmer meeting 
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Tom: Well, when I go into the bank where I have a 
satisfactory credit statement on file and borrow $3,000 
and pay it back exactly according to agreement, I pay 
just the same rate as the fellow who borrows $300 and 
that the bank has to chase up to collect. 

And another thing that sticks in my crop is that if I 
want to borrow that $3,000 in the Spring and pay it off 
nine months later when I sell my cash crops, the bank 
wants a three months’ note, when we both know blamed 
well it is a nine months’ loan. Maybe they have to do 
business that way, but it don’t make sense to me. 


Nor being a banker, I am not passing judgment on 
this farmer’s two criticisms of banking practice. But I 
am saying to bankers what I said to Tom Brown which 
is that it was just too bad those questions—plus a lot 
more—were not raised in that banker-farmer meeting. 

Possibly you will say, “‘Was that farmer really afraid 
to ask those questions in the meeting?” No, Mr. Banker, 
Tom Brown isn’t afraid of one banker or a group of 
them. But remember he was an invited dinner guest at 
that banker-farmer meeting. He did the same thing you 
probably would have done yourself, had you been in- 
vited to discuss farmer-banker relationships at a dinner 
meeting sponsored and paid for by a group of farmers. 
He made a nice speech and didn’t stir up any arguments. 

Personally, I think it would have been a great 
help to future banker-farmer relationships in 
that county if Tom Brown had stirred up a little 
argument over interest rates and some other 
things farmers have said to me but not to bank- 
ers. At least the bankers present would have had 
a much better chance to present their side of 
the story than in the two-man conference Tom 
Brown and I had after the meeting was over. 

Well, what is the answer to the question of how to 
get Tom Brown to tell the banker what he told me out 
in the parking lot? 

I think it is a case of convincing Tom Brown that you 
really want the facts on what farmers think about bankers. 
I have had no experience in running a bank but am 
pretty well acquainted with a lot of country bankers 
and a lot of Tom Browns. 

I believe if the average country banker invited the 
average Tom Brown into his office and just laid the cards 
on the table and said, “‘Tom, I want to know just what 
you and the other farmers around here like-and don’t 
like about the way we bankers are operating,” it would 
get results. Then after the banker had talked with sev- 
eral other Tom Browns, the situation might be right 
to stage that banker-farmer meeting. The Tom Browns 
might then be asked to help break the ice on a discussion 
of banker-farmer relationships, and even if the water 
under the ice should be a little muddy it might reflect 
some of the things bankers need to know. 
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Airplane view of typical West Texas ranch home in Ochiltree 
County. Note level stretch of plains country 


The author is associate editor of the Southern Agricul- 
turalist and is a frequent contributor to BANKING. 


air-minded ranchers and farmers are almost as 

numerous as tractor-minded farmers in the Corn 
Belt states. Overalled pilots, equally expert at the con- 
trols of a combine or a light plane, are becoming 
commonplace. There’s scarcely a community in the 
Texas Panhandle that doesn’t boast from one to a 
dozen flying farmers and ranchmen. 

What does this mean to bankers? It means that all 
over the country farmers will be buying small planes for 
a variety of uses. Does that sound fantastic? Then 
remember that 40 years ago few people believed the 
American farmer would relegate Old Dobbin to the 
pasture in order to use an automobile or tractor. For 
that matter, few bankers back in 1906 realized that the 
automobile financing business would mushroom into 
a multi-million dollar department. 

All signs point to a tremendous boom in the sale of 
light planes to the American people. By 1950 manu- 
facturers will be offering two-passenger jobs that will 
be almost fool-proof. They’ll be easy to land, easy to 
handle, and economical to operate. Prospective buyers 
will be needing help in the financing of airplanes—and 
that’s where the wide awake banker enters the picture. 
In addition, he’ll be able to finance flight courses and 
repair bills. The only real difference between the financ- 
ing of aircraft and other merchandise is that an airplane 
is exposed to higher physical risks and the cost of up- 
keep is much higher. 

Bankers located in sections where interest in personal 
flying is growing by leaps and bounds will be interested 
in a manual, “Aircraft Financing,” issued by the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. The manual was carefully prepared and 
contains illustrations of basic forms to be used in con- 
nection with airplane financing and the necessary pro- 
cedures to follow. 


QO: in the wide open spaces of Texas and Oklahoma, 


Wav are farmers becoming so enthusiastic about flying? 
Here are some reasons: 

Floyd Howe was still yawning when he pulled on his 
boots and stamped over to the breakfast table. It 
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Pilots in 


HAROLD 


promised to be a full day for this young farmer-stock- 
man who raises about 1,300 acres of wheat and 300 head 
of Hereford steers on the Panhandle plains of Texas 
each year. First there would be a 235-mile jaunt from 
his home near Amarillo, Texas, to Springfield, Colorado. 
He would be at Clayton, New Mexico, in time for his 
noon meal. Afterward, there would be a stop at Springer, 
in Colfax County, New Mexico, where he had business 
with a feed dealer. In addition, there was that run over 
to Mosquero in the northeastern part of the state. 

All in all, Howe had mapped out a 750-mile trip for 
himself that day. What’s more, he planned to have 
dinner at home that night. He did! : 

“Nothing to it,” he laughed as we discussed the trip 
in the lobby of an Amarillo hotel. “All I did was say 
‘gid-dap’ to Minnie and away we went.” 

And if you’re thinking that Minnie is a cow pony, 
guess again. Minnie is a sleek, streamlined little plane 
that has carried Howe all over the Southwest. They’re 
as inseparable as the old-time cowpoke and his horse— 
and infinitely more speedy and efficient. 

Howe is only one of the swarms of southwestern 
ranchers and farmers who take off in a plane as casually 
as grandpappy stepped into a buggy. They’re using 
planes for a variety of purposes—all of them practical. 
Take Howe, for example. 

When two of his brothers went into the armed forces, 
Howe offered to supervise their large ranches in New 
Mexico and Colorado. Ordinarily, that would be a 
tremendous undertaking for roads are none too good. 
Windmills must be examined and repaired, fences kept 
in good condition, and the cattle checked regularly. 

Howe’s little plane enabled him to handle the job. 

“Tt takes me exactly where I want to go,” he 
pointed out. “Landing that ship is no problem at all. , 
The land isn’t too rough or brushy so I never have to 
worry about cracking up.” 

Easy-to-fly economical planes are becoming as com- 
monplace in the Southwest as B-29s were over Tokyo a 
few months ago. Flying farmers are little more of a 
curiosity than flying cadets at Randolph Field at San 
Antonio. 


J. Floyd Howe of Panhandle, Texas, preparing to enter cabin 
of Minnie III 
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Take the case of Henry Bomhoff, an Oklahoma far- 
mer. Bomhoff is probably the only farmer in the entire 
world who learned to fly all by himself after he had taken 
off and was already in the air. What’s more, he built 
that plane himself. Bomhoff went through some anxious 
moments up there in the “wild blue yonder” before he 
finally bounced the plane to a rough landing. Here’s 
what happened to Bomboff. He decided to warm up the 
plane and get better acquainted with the controls. 
Before long he was taxiing around the barnyard. First 
thing he knew, he was airborne—and decidedly un- 
happy about the situation as he looked down below. 
Eventually he learned how to bank the ship and made a 
rough but safe landing. 

Not at all dismayed by this adventure, the overalled 
Oklahoman kept on flying and before long had earned a 
pilot’s license. His plane has given him a great deal of 
pleasure. At the same time, it’s earned its keep. 

Other flying farmers say the same thing. For ex- 
ample, winter weather is no deterrent to a farmer own- 
ing a plane. He can fly to town when his dirt roads are 
bottomless bogs or closed tight with snowdrifts. His 
plane is handy in case of sickness or machinery break- 
down. A doctor who might take hours to drive in a car 
from town to an isolated farm or ranchhouse in the wide 
open spaces of the Texas Panhandle country gets there 
in a few minutes in a plane. When a grain combine 
breaks down and the only machinery dealer with the 
necessary parts is 60 miles away, valuable time is saved 
if the farmer can fly for them. 


Ovr in the Panhandle, the land is as level as a kitchen 
table and the wheat fields are as big as all outdoors. 
They’re a mighty comforting sight to a flyer when his 
motor begins sputtering or his wings become heavy with 
ice. Landing the plane is as easy on those emergency 
landing fields as on a municipal airport’s paved runways. 

It’s little wonder that so many Texans are flying. 
Like their fathers and grandfathers before them, they 
learned to ride horses before they could walk and to pilot 
planes just as soon as the law permitted them. Some- 
times earlier! 

That’s why many experts believe that the largest 
purchases of planes per capita will take place out in the 
Southwest. 

“Nearly every farm and ranch out here is a landing 
field,” points out Colonel Joy Taylor, prominent Ama- 
tillo rancher, oilman and director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Dallas. Colonel Taylor returned to civilian life 
last fall after serving on the Army’s General Staff as 
deputy director of the Fuels and Lubricants Division. 
He flew to all theaters of the war on his tours of inspec- 
tion. Definitely air-minded, he also worked with Chester 
Davis when the latter was with the War Food Adminis- 
tration. It was his idea that Bahamian laborers be trans- 
ported in Pan American planes to this country instead of 
In ships because of the submarine menace. 
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Commodity credit grain bins, Perryton, Texas, viewed from a 
plane 


Three factors were noted by Colonel Taylor in connec- 
tion with planes for farmers and stockmen. These are 
safety, comfort and speed. 

“Flying is easy,” he said, “but we need spinproof 
planes that also can handle as easy as a Model T car. 
They should be low priced, too.” 

Foolproof planes are not just around the corner. 
Neither are foolproof cars, for that matter. But it’s pos- 
sible to buy a plane that assures simple, easy landings 
and the same type of takeoffs. The cost? About the same 
that you’ll pay for a new car if you’re buying a two- 
passenger plane. Four-passenger jobs will come a lot 
higher, of course. Colonel Taylor has several ranches in 
New Mexico and near Amarillo and his plans called for 
a five-passenger plane priced around $5,000 with a cruis- 
ing speed of about 200 miles an hour. His oil well ce- 
menting business before the war carried him on fre- 
quent trips to distant places—California and New York 
—and his private plane carried him back and forth 
with a minimum of lost time. 

Farmers and ranchers will be his customers for small 
planes, according to Cecil Hunter who operates the 
Amarillo Flying Center. 

“They use them to check their cattle and crops,” he 
pointed out. “It saves a lot of time and expense in get- 
ting from their homes out on the range.” 

Economy is a point frequently brought up when these 
winged farmers and ranchers get together for a talk. 
Howe estimates he cruises at a speed that consumes 
four and one-half gallons to the hour. In that time he 
flies about 95 to 100 miles on a direct route to his des- 
tinations. Therefore it’s really cheaper than driving a 
car because of the lack of stops. 

“A trip to my brother’s ranch in Colorado would 
take about six hours in a car,” he emphasized. “In my 
plane, it takes only two hours. That cuts my cost in 
half. And don’t forget the saving in time.” 

What does a rancher do when he flies out to a herd? 

“Usually I carry a few supplies in my plane,” Howe 
says. “These are windmill parts or staples.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


The material in this department is prepared by the 
staffs of BANKING, the Agricultural Commission and 
the Commission on Country Bank Operations. 


Uniform Trust Receipts Act 
Recommended 


NACTMENT of the Uniform Trust Receipts Act in 
E those states in which state legislatures are meet- 
ing this Winter and which have not previously 
adopted this measure is strongly recommended by 
A.B.A. Deputy Manager A. G. Brown and A.B.A. As- 
sistant General Counsel Thomas B. Paton. Mr. Brown is 
director of the Agricultural Commission of the A.B.A. 
and Mr. Paton is secretary of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on State Legislation. 

“So far as agriculture is concerned, the principal need 
for this act in the states which do not already have it on 
their statute books,” Mr. Brown said, “is in connection 
with the financing of inventories of farm implements 
where the trust receipt seems to be the most desirable 
instrument to evidence the obligation. In the farm im- 
plement financing manual, to be released soon by the 
A.B.A., considerable detail is given over to this matter. 
In the general field of consumer credit, the trust receipt 
is also widely used.” 

Twenty-one states already have adopted the Uniform 
Trust Receipts Act, as follows: California, Connecticut, 
Tilinois, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and 
Washington. 

“In states not having this legislation,’”” Mr. Brown 
added, “it would be helpful if all bankers would get in 
touch with their state bankers association secretaries, 
members of the state legislature, and other interested 
people in an effort to start action on this desirable piece 
of legislation.” 


Survey of U. 8S. Bond Portfolios 


A nationwide survey of government bonds held by 
banks with assets of $7,500,000, or less, is being planned 
by a special Committee on Government Bond Portfolios 
of the Commission on Country Bank Operations of the 
A.B.A. Claude F. Pack, president, Home State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas, is chairman of this special 
committee. 

The purpose of the survey is to enable participating 
banks to compare their government bond investment 
policy with that of other banks in the same size groups 
.and in the same locality. 

Similar surveys, conducted by the Missouri Bankers 


HARRIS & EWING 

President Truman receives officers of the Future Farmers of 

America, which group has a membership of over 200,000. 

L. to r., Virgil Getto, Fallon, Nebr.; Eugene Starkey, Orlan, 

Calif.; President Truman; J. Glyndon, Polo, Ill.; Joseph E. 
Espey, Maryville, Mo. 


Association and the South Dakota Bankers Association, 
were outstandingly successful. The interest aroused by 
these studies led the Commission to undertake this 
project. 


ccc Calls Wheat Leans 


The call date has been advanced by two months on 
all 1945 wheat under loan and stored on farms and in 
warehouses in 22 states, under an order issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to increase the supply 
of wheat available to mills in the eastern and southern 
states. These loans now expire March 1, instead of May 
1, and the Government’s offer to pay full parity price 
for 1945 wheat still under government loan also will 
expire on the same date. The March 1 purchase price 
will be 15 cents a bushel above loan value, less interest 
and unpaid warehouse charges. 

States where wheat loans are being called under the 
new order are Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

As of December 31, 1945, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was holding 43 million bushels of 1945 
wheat as collateral for loans, of which about 13 million 
bushels were in the states where loans are being held. 


Reeord of Farm Credit Agencies 


Farmers and farmers’ cooperative associations bor- 
rowed more than a billion dollars from agencies super- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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News Around and About 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


vised by the Farm Credit Administration in 1945, 
according to a preliminary report of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The volume of production credit 
association loans made during the year was $516,115,- 
000, compared with $490,476,000 loaned in the preced- 
ing year. Farmers’ cooperatives obtained a total of 
$361,915,000, mainly from the banks for cooperatives. 

The Federal Land Bank System handled more leans 
than in any year since 1936. A total of $122,448,000 of 
long-term farm mortgage loans was made from the 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. 

Emergency crop and feed loans amounted to $16,- 
952,000, and Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
loans totaled $9,646,000. 


Missouri Balanced Farming Meetings 


A special series of “balanced farming” district meet- 
ings for bankers, county agents and others have been 
held in Missouri the last few weeks sponsored by the 
Agricultural Credits Committee of the Missouri Bankers 
Association in cooperation with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the College of Agriculture. 

The primary purpose of each conference was to give 
bankers a picture of the meaning of balanced farming 
and its effect on farms and on farm family living. In 
addition, an attempt was made to familiarize local 
banks with the balanced farming achievement program 
which the Agricultural Credits Committee of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association has developed in cooperation 
with the Extension Service. 

Each conference started with the showing of a com- 
plete set of colored slides. These illustrated how one 
farm family planned and developed a system of bal- 
anced farming. The slides showed the results realized in 
terms of soil improvement, increases in the quality and 
numbers of livestock, improvement in livestock man- 
agement, more efficient production of pasture and other 
feeds, and increase in net cash returns which made 
possible further improvement in the farmstead and 
home to permit more comfortable and satisfactory fam- 
ily living. 

Following the showing of the slides, a discussion of 
subject matter which has particular application to bal- 
anced farming systems was made by a specialist from 
the College of Agriculture. 

Immediately after noon of each day, a representative 
of the Agricultural Credits Committee of the Missouri 
Bankers Association discussed the balanced farming 
achievement program and the distribution of balanced 
farming leaflets prepared by the association for pre- 
senting by banks to farm families in the trade ter- 
ritories. 

Following this discussion, a field tour was made after 
each conference to one or more farms where systems of 
balanced farming have been planned and are in the 
process of development. This gave the bankers, and 
others, an opportunity to see the application of balanced 
farming work at first hand. 
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Section of format of balanced farming folder 


Attendance at the conferences totaled 156, including 
53 bankers, 41 county agents and assistant county 
agents, two representatives each of the Federal Land 
Bank and Federal Reserve Bank and 58 other interested 
persons. 

Following the afternoon discussion of the achievement 
program, aerial photos—in color—were shown to the 
group. They pictured the development of balanced farm- 
ing plans on a group of farms in the Deer Creek Valley, 
near Westphalia. These pictures were taken by Missouri 
Ruralist Field Editor Cordell Tindall, who attended the 
conference. 

Bankers who attended the conferences expressed a 
keen interest in the balanced farming program and the 
effect it has on the living of farm families. They also 
seemed anxious to lend their support to activities such as 
previously outlined. 


1944 Lean Cotton Is **Pooled’’ 


All cotton of the 1944 crop still under loan is to be 
pooled by July 1, 1946, and sold by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Loans are still outstanding on 
about 806,000 bales out of a total of 2,114,000 bales of 
1944 upland cotton originally placed under loan. 

Cotton growers will still have a chance to collect 
something from their equity in cotton under loan even 
after it is “pooled”’ but will not be able to order the sale 
of the particular cotton which they had pledged for 
loans. The loan agreements provide that on final liquida- 
tion of all cotton in the pools, any net proceeds remain- 
ing after deduction of all charges will be distributed 
equitably among the producers. 

The 1944 loan rate for 15{, inch middling cotton 
averaged 21.93 cents per pound. As the present market 
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prices of part of the pledged cotton are above the loan 
value, farmers may still sell such cotton, or their 
“equities,” before the loan cotton is placed in pools. 


Farm Machinery Financing: 
A Symposium 
Eprror’s Note: The widespread interest in release 
of the forthcoming A.B.A. manual on farm implement 
financing prompts BANKING to review here reports on 
. how this business is being developed and processed in 
various sections of the country. 


Small Farm Area 


The First National Bank of Niles, Michigan, serves 
an area of small farms, many of whose owners are part- 
time factory workers—a condition not uncommon since 
industry invaded the rural areas during the war. “ Be- 
cause of this situation, we make it our business to know 
what machinery is being handled by local dealers and 
what types are best suitable for small farm operations,” 
writes Thomas E. Cain, vice-president. One obvious 
problem involved here is the tendency of the part-time 
farmer, flushed with a supplementary income, to set his 
mind on acquiring larger units of equipment than are 
necessary to do the job. 

Says Mr. Cain, “Our territory does not need larger 
units; small tractors and attachments are most desirable 
and highly salable. Knowing this we are able to deter- 
mine whether a purchase is advisable, and in the event 
the terms are a little extraordinary we can usually work 
out a deal with the buyer to adjust payments to his 
income. 

“Tn a long period of years we have never had to resell 
one piece of farm equipment, for we make it a point to 
contact the borrower who cannot manage his payments 
and either suggest that he resell or exchange the equip- 
ment for a less costly unit. Y 

_ “In our territory the farms usually carry a small 
dairy herd or have income from the early Summer until 
late fall crops come in. The carrying rates are unusually 
attractive at this time, and we feel that any bank can 
handle this paper profitably and at the same time create 
a great deal of goodwill.” 

As for developing business, Mr. Cain adds, “We 
much prefer either to call on the prospective purchaser 
or use a direct letter suggesting a call at the bank when- 
ever he intends to finance a new piece of equipment.” 


No Competition 


“As ours is the only bank in town, we do not have the 
problem of developing proper relations with implement 
dealers such as might exist where several banks are 
bidding for this business,” writes Adon Jeffrey, cashier, 
Plainview (Nebraska) State Bank. “We did find it 
necessary to convince local dealers that bank credit was 
preferable to other sources, however. I believe they are 
now sold on the fact that we are better acquainted with 
the circumstances of the borrower in most cases, and are 
able to service loans without the friction which some- 
times arises out of dealing through other sources, and 
which is often a detriment to a dealer’s customer 
goodwill.” 
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This bank’s program of setting up a tractor loan, for 
example, follows a more or less standard pattern: cash 
payment of 40 per cent, with balance payable in two, 
three or four instalments running a maximum of 18 
months, and falling due at times coinciding with the 
farmer’s normal income periods. Dealers make out the 
financing contract, advising the customer that his local 
bank will carry it. They then bring the contract to the 
bank and receive a deposit credit, less a 5 per cent 
reserve fund deduction. 

Mr. Jeffrey says, “ Before the war, implement finance 
contracts ran as high as 10 per cent of our total bills 
receivable, so we felt it well worthwhile developing this 
business. We’ve had 100 per cent collection on all con- 
tracts with very little trouble. Contracts on new ma- 
chines are accepted by us without dealer recourse en- 
dorsement, and used implement paper is bought on their 
guarantee—condition of the equipment being such an 
important factor. To date we have never found it neces- 
sary to use the endorsement for collection; in most cases 
the dealer adjusts the situation by requiring a slightly 
higher initial down payment.” 

To banks planning to enter this field for the first time, 
Mr. Jeffrey suggests these cautions: 

(1) Make certain the equipment has been sold at the 
right price, and that the buyer has actually established 
the required equity in cash or trade called for in the 
contract. If you do business with reputable, established 
dealers, this won’t require much watching. 

(2) See that payments are met promptly when due, 
especially Payment No. 1. Machinery depreciates with 


time, and payments should remain a safe margin ahead 
of depreciation; in some cases it may require a shifting 
of the debt liability from the piece in question to other 
chattel security. 

(3) When any delinquencies occur in the contract, 
keep the dealer informed as he may help correct it. 


One-Crop Area 


“The Houlton (Maine) Trust Company is one of three 
banks serving an area of about 20 square miles, having a 
total population of some 20,000,” writes Edward C. 
Joy, treasurer. 

“This is a one-crop farming center—potatoes, for 
which this country is famous. Our problem is to produce 
good quality at the lowest possible cost, and several 
factors determine success: Our farmers must have the 
best certified seed potatoes, dependable fertilizer, and 
suitable equipment for the job. 

“Our place in this picture is to see that all equipment 
necessary to produce this crop is in the hands of the 
farmer. Two methods are used here: The producer may 
buy machinery on time from local dealers, who in turn 
borrow from the local banks, or discount the paper. Or 
the farmer may borrow direct from the banks. Financial 
statements are required only on applications for $500 or 
more. 

“We favor direct borrowing since it establishes a 
credit line which can be used for future loans. If the loan 
is $500 or more, we usually take a chattel mortgage cov- 
ering the equipment purchased, insisting upon a cover- 
age by fire insurance until the loan has been paid. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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A MONTH'S WORK 


WHITTLED TO A WEEK 


Chat’s What Your Money Does 


Plodding along a single row at two miles an 
hour, the man with the team takes a month to 
cultivate 60 acres of corn the customary three 
times. Taking two rows at twice the speed, and 
saving time at every turn, the man with power- 
lift cultivator, front-mounted on his all-purpose 
tractor, can do as much work in a week. 

Not all the operations in corn production 
have been speeded up so sharply. Nevertheless, 
. between the two world wars, on the same farms 
for which the University of Illinois has kept 
records through the years, two acres of corn 
now are grown and harvested in the same num- 
ber of man-hours it took for one acre a quarter- 
century ago. 

In the liberation of farmers from the limita- 
tions of muscle-power and hand methods, bank- 


ers have taken an ever-greater part. With his 
sharp pencil, kindly counsel and timely credit 
many a banker has pointed the way from high 
labor-requirement and low return to machinery 
investments that have multiplied man-capacity 
and added to net income. 

With every prospect that farm wages and 
bank deposits will continue high, the financing 
of further farm mechanization promises to be 
increasingly a sound service and a profitable 
business. This company and its dealers believe 
that such business properly belongs te the local 
bank which maintains all the bank services for 
the community. The quality which gives Case 
machines their ENDURANCE and economy 
makes them especially desirable for bank fi- 
nancing. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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BUILDING tox tne 


Pretabrication Is Still Young 


RUSSELL PORTER 


Mr. PorTER is a prominent writer on general business 
and economic subjects. 


view of the growing realization of the gravity of the 

country’s housing problem. However, public opin- 
ion seems to be confused and uncertain about its poten- 
tialities because so many conflicting statements have 
been made and such an aura of mystery has surrounded 
It. 

*Some enthusiasts have advanced extravagant claims 
to the effect that it will revolutionize building methods 
with phenomenally easy, quick and cheap mass produc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of houses on assembly 
lines, just like automobiles, radios, refrigerators, and the 
like. Immediate achievement of all sorts of postwar 
magic through the utilization of lightweight steels, 
aluminum, magnesium, plastics, rubber, glass and other 
new materials in construction, and wartime develop- 
ments in air-conditioning, heating, lighting and up-to- 
the-minute gadgets of all kinds, all at little or no extra 
cost, has been envisioned. Mass distribution through 
department stores and something like automobile agen- 
cies, dealing directly with the consumer, has been 
proposed. 

On the other hand, critics have argued that practical 
obstacles, including opposition from conventional build- 
ers, contractors and labor, will make all this an idle 
dream, at least for a long time to come. In addition, 


Prien ofthe go is attracting increased attention in 


there has been a bewildering degree of controversy over 
centralized or decentralized production and similar 
technical problems. 

It is perhaps natural in a new industry like this, that 
thinking should not yet have crystallized, that consid- 
erable wishful-thinking and star-gazing should appear, 
and that contradictory viewpoints should exist. 

There are some, however, who have been in the busi- 
ness a comparatively long time, who have more or less 
sobered down as prophets, and with whom prefabrica- 
tion has become a reality in one way or another. One of 
the established experts in the field, who takes a more 
moderate view than some, appearing to regard prefabri- 
cation as an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
process, is John C. Taylor, Jr., president of American 
Houses, Inc. 


Mg. Tavtor is a Princeton man who took the helm at 
this company in 1939 after 17 years’ sales and manage- 
ment experience, including the vice-presidency of the 
Taylor, Wharton Iron & Steel Co. at Highbridge, New 
Jersey and Easton, Pennsylvania. 

In a recent interview in his New York office, which 
was piled high with photograph albums displaying 
houses constructed by his company’s method, Mr. 
Taylor said that the company, by a process of trial and 
error, making mistakes and correcting them, and going 
slowly to prevent further errors, had made steady prog- 
ress toward what might be called a sort of middle-of-the- 


The pictures of experimental prefabricated houses illustrating this article are from Architectural Record 
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road concept of prefabrication which it regards as 
sound, practical and economical. 

From the ferrous metal industry Mr. Taylor brought 
with him the idea of prefabricating plants as “refining” 
operations, standing between the producer of raw mate- 
rials and the building contractor somewhat as the steel 
mill stands between the iron producer and the fabri- 
cator, and performing all those operations which can be 
done more economically in a factory than at the site, 
while leaving to the contractor those operations which 
can be carried on more quickly and less expensively at 
the site. 

He estimated “conservatively” that the company, 
with total assets of more than $1,000,000 and eight 
plants across the country employing some 1,000 workers, 
has a production capacity of 2 per cent of the housing 
done in the United States. 

“This year’s building will depend upon various fac- 
tors, chiefly manpower and materials,”’ he added, “but 
if 500,000 residential units are built, this company will 
build 10,000 of them.” 


Deane the war the company worked on prefabrica- 
tion jobs for this Government and England, maintaining 
the 2 per cent ratio, he explained, with the construction 
of some 30,000 units since Pearl Harbor. In the postwar 
period, he predicted, the company should increase that 
percentage gradually from year to year. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that his company is unique in 
its field. It builds prefabricated sections at its regional 
plants for assembly at the site somewhat on the model 
of children’s Mechano construction sets; and it func- 


tions entirely within the existing building industry. 
“We buy our materials from recognized sources,”’ he 

went on. “‘ We build everything from workmen’s simple 

cottages to large country and suburban homes and 


apartment houses, but we sell only to contractors. We 
deal with local architects and builders, and local real 
estate men sell our product or manage it in rented 
developments. All our plants are AFL closed shops, and 
practically all the contractors we deal with use union 
labor. Our product is financed in the regular way, with 
or without FHA mortgages. It has been accepted by the 
FHA, banks, building and loan associations, mortgage 
companies, building code authorities, fire underwriters, 
etc., practically everywhere in the country. In general, 
we do not find that labor unions, building code authori- 
ties or anyone else tries to sabotage it. We have had 
nothing but cooperation on the whole.” 

He thought one reason for this receptive attitude was 
the fact that company officials take pains to explain 
their plans and methods to local labor and business 
groups before entering any territory, assuring them their 
interests will not be adversely affected through disloca- 
tion of manpower or loss of trade to local business men. 

“Tt has to be kept in mind,” Mr. Taylor pointed out, 

“that local sentiment plays a large part in building. 
People in a community like to deal with local business 
men and local labor. Furthermore, they need local con- 
tacts for maintenance and repair. If something goes 
wrong with the plumbing, for example, they do not 
want to be told they have to send to some far-distant 
city for repairs.” 
Taz local contractor can purchase from American 
Houses a single package containing everything except 
the foundation, plumbing, heating and electrical equip- 
ment, and the paint. The rest is supplied in prefabri- 
cated parts except materials for the floor, roof and 
exterior, which are shipped in the conventional manner 
and put together at the site. Brick and stone exteriors 
are not furnished. 

Mr. Taylor said his company uses a wide variety of 
materials and builds anything from a frame house to a 
modern-designed fireproof building of steel and alum- 
inum sandwich board with no lumber, according to the 
architect’s specifications in a particular case. Frame is 
still the cheapest type of construction, he went on, and 
although more and more use is being made of plywood, 
plastics and other new materials, they will have to com- 
pete in price with wood before they can be used on the 
large scale some have predicted. 

The company’s price range is adapted to all income 
groups, he said, adding that right now the big demand 
seems to be for units renting from $30 to $85 a month, 
and selling from $3,000 to $8,500. He said it is taking 
orders at these prices and also on homes up to $20,000, 
but that there probably will be little high-priced build- 
ing this year because of priorities on materials for low- 
cost housing. 

Pointing out that 60 per cent of the housing in the 
United States is built for rent and that most of his com- 
pany’s business is institutional—that is, built for inves- 
tors to rent—he went on: 

““We contend we are able to provide housing cheaper 
than the conventional methods by as much as 25 per 
cent in many cases where large projects are involved, 
although there might be little or no saving in one 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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WHEREVER YOU G0— 
YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


This installation of Burroughs machines 
in the Indiana National Bank, Indian- / 
apolis, is just one of thousands found 
in offices throughout the world. 


Whether the need is for one all-purpose machine for many jobs, 
or many machines for one job—the broad range of adding, 
calculating, accounting, statistical and cash handling 
machines developed by Burroughs gives business 
concerns a flexibility of choice that assures maximum 
efficiency and productivity from a minimum 
investment in equipment. That business concerns, large 
and small, have found it pays to do business 
with Burroughs is amply reflected in the fact that 


Burroughs you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


MACHINES DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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GANGWAY!!! I'm headed for the bunk...... 


(1) When Joe went to war he left.a young and helpless bride 


BANKING’s famous team, Irwin and 
Kirkpatrick, is back! Before the war, this 
pair—Irwin, the writer, Kirkpatrick, the 
artist—did numerous cartoon stories for the 


(2) After one year of combat and six months of 
slap-happy Occupation duty Joe returned to the 
land of promise 


at home. Jane was lovely, but a little slow on the business side 


(3) His apprehension 
% creased when he saw the 
. state of the Union. Transpor- 
tation was a mad scramble. 
. - » Jane had been traveling 


(6) There were no new cars and, 
though he had a nest-egg, he had 


no intention of spending it on a 


(9) Well, after a week full of 

troop trains, processing and de- 

militarization, Joe reached his 
home town .. . 
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(4) Eating in restaurants was worse (5) The rumors he had heard 
than sweating out a G.I. chow line. were indeed true—clothes 
. .. Jane had been eating in restaurants 


(7) And housing and furni- 
ture! Impossible 


(8) Yet Jane had required 
shelter, food, clothes. How 
had she ever managed? 
How would he get the 
essentials of living now? 


> 


: (11) When the blur cleared and his eyes 
(10)... and fell into the regained normal focus he saw that it 
arms of a radiant wife wasn’t a. new car that Jane was driving 
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magazine. Now both are out of the armed service. J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 
Irwin has returned to Purse Company, Chatta- 


nooga, and Kirkpatrick is a commercial artist. 
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(12) But it was a "41 model 
in excellent condition that 
she had bought a year ago 


(16) “I grew up while you 
were gone and developed 
some business sense. I de- 
cided to keep it a secret.” 


(20) Shortly after Joe went over- 
seas Jane discussed her problems 
with her friend at the bank 


(23) . . . and his willingness to aid, 24 
enabled her to acquire the things 


which had dazzled Joe 


(26) "I came home,” mused Joe, 
“with an idea for starting a busi- 
ness. But I didn’t know how.” 
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(14) He thought for a minute a 
that occupational fatigue had 

taken its toll at last (15) How aa you do 
it, my endearing young 
(13) A cute cottage... 
and she informed him that 


(18) “Yet you have all we 
need. Other people have busi- (19) “There is no other 
« amet ness sense, too. Come, come, secret, my hero.” And 
“ecupuneie I —_ a what’s your secret?” Jane told him how she 
S had made plans for 


scrambling for things.” gracious living 


REAL 
ESTATE 
RECORDS 


(25) “His help didn’t cost a 

cent, Joe. Mr. Jones has 

“Combien? sweetheart. How helped many customers.” 
much?” 


(28) “Gang- 
way, honey, 
I’m headed 
for the bank! 
that is.. 


(27) “Now I know. Ef the bank 
can help a glamorous blonde like 
you it can help a practical guy.” 


AS 
d 4 “te / 
said 
~ 
(21) His helpful advice . . . (22) . . . hislocalcontacts .. . ; 
¢ 
J 7 y (24 
/ let’s 
say 
N tomorrow. 
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**The ‘Dime’ is extremely happy and proud 
to be one of the participants at John W. 
Wanamaker’s Village of Vision. 

**We believe this to be the first time that a 
builder, adepartment store and asavings bank 
have cooperated in presenting to the public 
an attractive plan for acquiring a home. 

**These ready-to-live-in homes are keyed to 
the home needs of today and should help re- 


New York savings bank, a department store, and 

A a contractor are cooperating in a home-building 

project which they hope will perform a real 
“service for home builders. 

The “Village of Vision” occupies the entire eighth 
floor of Wanamaker’s New York store (a similar display 
opened simultaneously in the Philadelphia store). Seven 
full-scale houses and several one-room vacation houses, 
furnished and decorated by the store, are laid out in 
village style in complete detail, even to real trees, 
shrubbery, imitation lawn, and garden furniture. 

The “pre-assembled” model houses were purchased 
by Wanamaker’s from the John A. Johnson Contracting 
Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, which handles their 
sale directly. Various manufacturers’ displays are dis- 
tributed about the floor. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn has a special 
booth where prospective home buyers are given complete 
information on home loans and mortgage financing. The 


lieve the acute housing shortage. We look for- 
ward to the erection of many of these homes 
in the territories in which we serve. We also 
look forward to soundly financing the pur- 
chasers of these homes under one of our sey- 
eral convenient mortgage plans.”’ 
— Pair A. Benson, President, The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York . 


bank also distributes a booklet, “Six Ways to Borrow 
Mortgage Money,” including FHA and veteran loans. 

The “village” is composed of houses of individual 
design; ranging in price from less than $1,000 to over 
$6,000. The purchase price includes only the building, 
exclusive of foundations, erection cost, installation of 
lighting, heating plant, etc. Although not pre-fabricated, 
all parts of the house are cut to size and must be as- 
sembled by a builder of the buyer’s own choice. Blue- 
prints are furnished. 

The floor space for the entire display was donated by 
Wanamaker’s. In each house a man or woman is on 
hand to answer questions, and consultants are also 
stationed about the floor. Traffic is directed by guides, 
so that visitors can see everything, pass one of the 
service centers where literature, including blueprints, 
specifications, and folders describing the store’s fur- 
nishings’ departments, is dispensed, and finally en- 
counter the Dime Savings Bank’s mortgage booth. 


This is a section of the booth 
maintained by The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn at the 
“Village of Vision” display in a 
New York department store. The 
staff at the booth is busy answer- 
ing the financial questions of 
prospective home-builders 
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Here are two examples of how new homes can be merchan- 


J F U p dised through the cooperation of mortgage lenders, depart- 


ment stores and builders 


Consultants at the display are called upon to answer 
many questions. For instance: “Why are all the bed- 
rooms roped off?” ‘Why is this particular brand of 
electrical equipment installed?” “Why can’t I buy all 
the furniture in this house, exactly as it is, and not sub- 
stitutions, even though they are exact duplicates?” 
Personnel of the bank consists of six to eight inter- 
viewers who sit at desks behind a railing. Spectators 
requesting mortgage information are admitted through 
the inclosure and interviewed individually. If interested, 
they fill out a preliminary statement in connection with 
receiving a mortgage. This is merely a formality, as all 
papers in connection with the actual mortgage are 
executed at the bank itself. The whole procedure is 
designed to look impressive and official, but does not 
actually take any part in the mortgage transaction. Its 
purpose is to get prospects to the bank, and its motive 
is merchandising the bank’s mortgage service. 
A preview of the showing was held several days before 
the opening date for contractors, builders, tradespeople, 
and the press. One seasoned reporter became so in- 
terested he bought one of the houses before he left with Absen; 0 view of the citexier of "The 
his story. Stratford,” one of the seven full-scale 
The showing will continue for an indefinite period. On homes shown in the display 
opening day more than 10,000 persons inspected the 
“Village of Vision”; by the third day, 17,000 was the 
daily number of visitors. An estimated total of 100,000 Below, a corner of the living room. The 
visitors were received during the first week. rage te and decorations are provided 
Other leading department stores are also offering 
housing services. Macy’s in New York is sales agent for 
Precision-Built Homes, which is showing also in stores 
in numerous cities. These houses can be financed by a 
conventional loan through a bank, or financing com- 
pany, FHA insured loans, GI loan, and, of course, can 
be paid for outright. Veterans have priority. 
The New York store is showing currently eight houses 
in the traditional style of architecture, ranging in price 
from $5,000 to $10,000. The price includes excavation, 
foundation and basement, construction and erection, 
papering and painting the interior, complete exterior 
finish, plumbing and plumbing fixtures,. sewer, forced 
warm air furnace, kitchen range, full screens and electric 
wiring and fixtures, and insulation. It is expected that 
building will begin in the early Spring. 
The merchandising of homes and of home-financing 
services is regarded by many banks and other interested 
businesses as an unusual opportunity for service. The 
promotional activities take many forms, including home 
builders’ and planners’ institute, savers’ clubs and 
similar organizations, which are now flourishing 
throughout the United States as the resumption of 
building gets under way, even though om a limited scale 
due to shortages of materials, equipment and labor. 
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‘Houses for Veterans? 


needs of the nation, Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing 

Expediter, recommended in a report to the Presi- 
dent on February 7, 1946, a two-year housing program 
of unprecedented proportions. 

Convinced by his investigation that, even without 
any reduction in the doubling-up by an estimated 
1,200,000 families, over 3,000,000 new low- and moder- 
ate-cost homes will be needed by the end of 1947, he 
set a goal of 1,200,000 new units to be started by the 
end of 1946 and an additional 1,500,000 units to be 
started during 1947. The 1947 goal anticipates a pro- 
duction of nearly 600,000 units in excess of the previous 
record of 937,000 in 1925. He proposed that sale or rental 
be limited to veterans, except as hardship can be shown 
by non-veteran families. 

President Truman in giving the program his complete 
and unqualified support called upon all government 
agencies to cooperate, and urged Congress to enact 
promptly the necessary legislation. 

Some highlights of the program are touched on here. 

Prefabricated Housing. A striking feature is the extent 
to which the prefabricated housing industry is expected 
to participate. Over 20 per cent of the homes to be pro- 
vided this year, and 40 per cent of those for next year, 
are scheduled to be permanent prefabricated units 
meeting government construction standards and price 
requirements. This proposed construction of 850,000 
prefabricated homes dwarfs any previous production 
performance by this industry. 

The prominence of the prefabricated housing industry 
in the program is attributed to several reasons. One is 
the speed and efficiency that characterize its operations. 
Another is the fact that it can produce homes with fewer 
highly skilled and trained workmen than conventional 
construction requires. Also, it is maintained the indus- 
try can make use of surplus war plants and substitute 
materials. 

As a means of overcoming a lack of established distri- 
bution facilities the program calls for a guaranteed 


ie intensive study of the emergency housing 


The Security-Peoples Trust Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, has 
an active “Own Your Own Home Club.” House models and 
blueprints feature promotion in the bank lobby and window 


Housing 


Expediter 
Wyatt 


INTERNATIONAL 


market for prefabricated houses,. under which the gov- 
ernment will take over homes that remain unsold after a 
“reasonable period” and dispose of them to veterans as 
surplus government property. 

Conventional Construction. In order to meet the goals, 
conventional production must be speeded up by making 
use of improved techniques of on-site fabrication that 
wartime experience proved to be feasible in increasing 
output and lowering costs. 

The home-building industry will also be called upon 
to play a big part in the erection of factory-fabricated 
houses. 

Eliminating Materials’ Bottleneck. Increased produc- 
tion of building materials is the key to any expansion 
of the home-building industry and the carrying out of 
the program will necessitate an eight-fold increase in 
the amount of conventional materials produced last 
year. To accomplish this, all existing plants must be 
brought to capacity operation without delay, unused 
war plants must be converted, where possible, and new 
plants must be built if necessary. 

To aid in facilitating the acceleration, it is proposed 
that the Government make premium payments for 
increased production of materials over and above that 
of a selected base period, and for increased costs result- 
ing from payment of overtime or the employment of 
additional shifts. The Housing Expediter has pointed 
out that the premium payment plan would not be used 
to subsidize present production, but would apply only 
to materials produced over and above the present out- 
put. As production is increased and the costs of produc- 
tion reduced, the premium payments will be reduced or 
eliminated. It is estimated that the amount needed for 
premium payments in connection with conventional 
materials production may total $400 million. 

In addition to conventional materials, one billion 
dollars’ worth of new or substitute materials will be 
required under the program, and the Government !s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Delaware Now 100% in | ©. W. Green, Formerly with CED, Named Head 
of Association’s Public Relations Council 


4B.A. Membership; 29 
Banks Join in Month 


Non-Member List Is Cut 
20% Since September 


Delaware is now in the list of 
states in which all banks are 
members of the A.B.A. Eight- 
een states and the District of 
Columbia are on the 100 per 
cent roll. 

From Sept. 1, 1945, to early 
February of this year the non- 
member list was cut nearly 20 
per cent by the addition of 110 
new members, reports R. L. 
Dominick, chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Organization Com- 
mittee. 

Twenty-nine banks from 18 
states and Mexico became new 
members during January. They 


are: 

Alabama, Asheville Savings 
Bank. 

California, First 
Bank of Fair Oaks. 

Delaware, Greenwood Trust 
Company. 

Georgia, Citizens & South- 
em National Bank (Athens 
Office). 

Illinois, The State Bank of 
Pearl City; Central National 
Bank of Rockford; First Na- 
tional Bank of Stockton; Villa 
Grove State Bank. 

Iowa, Lyon County State 
Bank, Rock Rapids. 

Indiana, The Citizens State 
Bank, Bicknell. 

Louisiana, Calcasieu-Marine 
National Bank; Lake Arthur 
Branch; Moreauville State 
Bank. 

Michigan, 
Bank, Sturgis. 

Minnesota, First State Bank 
of Murdock; Westbrook State 
Bank. 

Missouri, The Butler State 
Bank. 

North Carolina, City Indus- 
trial & Savings Bank, Greens- 

0. 

Oklahoma, First State Bank, 
Grandfield. 

_ Pennsylvania, First Na- 
tional Bank, Stoystown. 

Texas, The Carrollton State 
Bank; First State Bank, Dean- 
ville; McAllen State Bank. 

Virginia, Virginia Bank & 

(Continued on page 69) 
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First National 


Charles W. Green, formerly 
public relations director of the 
Franklin Square National 
Bank of Franklin Square, N. 
Y., more recently on leave from 
the bank as a member of the 
staff of the Committee for 
Economic Development, has 
been appointed director of the 
Public Relations Council of 
the American. Bankers Asso- 
ciation, according to an an- 
nouncement by Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier. 

Mr. Green succeeds Merle 
E. Selecman as Council direc- 
tor. In relinquishing this post, 
Mr. Selecman, who is a deputy 
manager and the secretary of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and secretary of the 
Association’s Trust Division, 
will continue to serve as deputy 
manager in charge of the Coun- 
cil. 

“Mr. Green,” Dr. Stonier 
said, “‘was selected for this 
post because of his fine record 
as regional manager for New 
York State of the Committee 
for Economic Development, 
where he has devoted his full 
time since July 1944 in pro- 
moting rehabilitation work in 
cities and towns throughout 
the state financed in great 
measure by local bank credit. 


To Coordinate Activities 


“His duties with the A.B.A. 
will be to coordinate all of 
the public relations activities 
of the various departments 
through the Council. The As- 
sociation will emphasize the 
importance of banks in various 
communities relating them- 
selves to community needs in 
developing the business and 
social institutions of local 
areas.” 

He joined the staff of the 
Franklin Square National Bank 
in January 1943, after 23 years 
of sales, sales management and 
promotion experience. In ad- 
dition to acting as public rela- 
tions director of the Franklin 
Square bank, he served as new 
business development contact, 
small business counselor and 
assisted in management aids. 

He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Dayton, Ohio, 
of which he is a native, and at- 
tended the University of Day- 


C. W. Green 


ton. After serving for two years 
in the artillery during World 
War I, Mr. Green joined the 
International Business Ma- 
chine Corporation in 1920 and 
served with that and affiliated 
companies until 1938, princi- 
pally in New York City. Dur- 
ing the 18 years he was associ- 
ated with IBM, Mr. Green 
served as sales representative, 
branch instructor, manager of 
national chain store division 
and divisional sales manager. 

He-was employed by the 
Allied Stores Utilities Corpora- 
tion from 1938 to 1943, serving 
as sales manager of Metro- 
politan New York, in which 
capacity he was active in de- 
veloping management aids for 
retail stores and in improving 
merchandising methods, 

Mr. Green is married and 
lives in Franklin Square, L. I., 
N. Y., and is a past president 
of the Franklin Square Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

He officially joined the 
A.B.A. staff on Feb. 18. 


Bank Management 
Commission 


The Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bank- 
ers Association met in executive 
session at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on March 1 
and 2. William A. McDonnell, 
vice-president of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, is chair- 
man. 

Members discussed among 
other things a simplified for- 
mula for calculating FDIC in- 


‘surance and made plans for 


future activities. 


Registration Is Brisk 
For Graduate School's 
12th Resident Session 


Enrolment Limited to 
650 Banker Students 


Registration for the 12th 
resident session of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, con- 
ducted jointly by the American 
Bankers Association and Rut- 
gers University at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., officially opened on 
February 15, and, according to 
Registrar William Powers, the 
demand for admission is greater 
than at any time in the school’s 
history. 

The senior class will report 
at the Rutgers campus on June 
15 for the theses examinations. 
Regular sessions will get under 
way on June 17, extending 
through the 29th. 


Factors in Admission Demand 


Three main factors enter into 
the unusually large demand for 
admission to the school, says 
Mr. Powers. They are: (1) The 
reputation of the school for 
graduate work in banking sub- 
jects has become so widely and - 
favorably known that it is at- 
tracting to it more and more 
high ranking banking officials; 
(2) with the passing of the war- 
time personnel emergency in 
banks, eligible bank men can 
now see their way clear to be 
absent from their bank posts to 
attend the resident sessions; 
and (3) a sizable number of 
men who either entered mili- 
tary service before completing 
their courses or were unable to 
continue their attendance dur- 
ing the war emergency . period 
because of manpower shortages 
are returning this year to com- 
plete their courses. 


250 Freshmen 

Registration will be limited 
to 650 students, which will per- 
mit the admission of 250 fresh- 
men. 

The school’s faculty num- 
bers about 50 members, com- 
posed of college professors, lead- 
ing economists, government 
officials and experienced bank 
executives selected because of 
their standing in a particular 
phase of banking. 
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Cincinnati Convention 


Postwar Study Program 
Will Be Emphasized 


first postwar convention at 
Cincinnati, June 10-13, it is 
announced by David T. Scott, 
national president, and assist- 
ant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston. 
Representatives of A.I.B. 
chapters and study groups 
throughout the country will 
discuss the Institute’s postwar 
educational program. Empha- 
sis is being placed on plans to 
aid veterans, postwar educa- 
? tion for bankers, and reestab- 
lishment of departmental and 
Institute conferences. William 
C. Way, trust officer of the 
Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land, who is immediate past 
president of the Institute, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
Department Conference _Com- 
mittee which is now active in 
getting conference leaders. 
The last regular convention 
of the Institute was held in 
New Orleans in 1942. In 1943, 
the A.I.B. held a wartime con- 
ference in Chicago, and a simi- 
lar meeting in St. Louis in 1944, 
In 1945 the convention was 
. omitted because of travel re- 
strictions, and a meeting of 
the Executive Council was sub- 
stituted. All restrictions for 
attendance will be removed for 
the 1946 meeting. 
I William A. Reckman, presi- 
dent, Western Bank & Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, is gen- 
eral chairman of the local 
convention committee, repre- 
senting Cincinnati Chapter. He 
is assisted by General Vice- 
chairman Louis R. Sabo, who 
is president of Cincinnati 
Chapter, and Arthur D. Sny- 
der, vice-president of the chap- 
ter. Plans are being made for 
special train movements to ac- 
commodate convention dele- 
gates. Gibson Hotel will be 
convention headquarters. 


instalment Lending Costs 


A new study analyzing the 
cost factors of instalment lend- 
ing is being prepared by the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit. It will give bank- 
ers interested in entering this 
field an idea of the relative 
costs involved. 
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Is Planned by A.LB. 


The American Institute of 
Banking is planning to hold its 


Country Bank Ad Series 
Prepared by A.B.A. 


The A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment has prepared a spe- 
cial series of newspaper adver- 
tisements for country bank use, 
featuring specific types of ag- 
riculture, with supporting di- 
rect mail pieces; a 52-news- 
paper ad informative series, 
featuring all types of bank 
services; and a new edition of 
the booklet entitled ‘Bank 
Services for You.” 

The country bank series is 
sufficiently varied to enable 
banks in different sections of 
the country catering to par- 
ticular types of agriculture, 
such as tobacco, fruit, cattle, 
etc., to select the advertise- 
ments suited to their needs. 

The informative series on 
bank services is written in an 
informal, conversational style 
and is attractively illustrated. 

The department is also re- 
vising its booklet, ‘‘Home 
Loans for Veterans.” 


Secretaries of State 


Associations to Meet 

The state association secre- 
taries in the central states area 
will hold a conference at the 
Palmer House in Chicago March 
25-26 for a discussion of prob- 
lems of mutual interest to 
bankers in this postwar recon- 
version period. 

Thecentral states’ secretaries 
will also elect officers for the en- 
suing year. Frank Warner, sec- 
retary, Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion, has served as president of 
the group for the past year. 

At a recent meeting of the 
eastern secretaries in Philadel- 
phia the following officers were 
elected: President, Kenneth 
McDougall, executive manager, 
Savings Banks Association of 
Massachusetts; vice-president, 
J. Walter Taylor, secretary- 
treasurer, Delaware Bankers 
Association; secretary-treasurer, 
Albert L. Muench, secretary, 
New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


‘Small Business Credit 


A comprehensive review of 
the activities of the Postwar 
Small Business Credit Com- 
mission since its organization 
in September 1944 will soon 
appear in a pictorial brochure, 
a copy of which will be sent te 
all member banks. 


More than 200 of the 400-odd Greater New York Graduate 
School of Banking alumni and students, meeting in New York 
last month, elected Louis C. Owens, of the Bank of New York 
and secretary of the G. S. B. Class of 1943, the group’s first 
president and Norman P. Gaffrey, of the New York Clearing 
House Association, secretary-treasurer. L. to r., C. A. Hem. 
minger, New York State Bankers Association; G. S. B. Director 
Harold Stonier; President Owens; and Paul W. Albright, of 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New York 


A.B.A. Eastern Conference Offers Bankers 


Two-Day Program on Savings and Mortgages 


Problems confronting sav- 
ings banks and savings depart- 
ments of commercial banks 
were on the program for the 
A.B.A. eastern regional savings 
and mortgage conference in 
Boston, March 7 and 8. 

The agenda was planned so 
as to devote one day to savings 
affairs and the other to mort- 
gages, with “merchandising” 
stressed in each case. 

Scheduled speakers at the 
savings sessions included: Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance, New York University; 
Philip A. Benson, president, 
Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn; 
Harold E. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank, 
Boston; John B. Mack, Jr., 
manager, A.B.A. Advertising 
Department; J. R. Dunkerley, 
secretary, Savings Division; 
and William Powers, secretary, 
A.B.A. Committee on Service 
for War Veterans. 

On the program for the mort- 
gage meetings were Raymond 
M. Foley, FHA administrator; 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, professor 
of land economics, Columbia 
University; Dr. Harold Stonier, 
executive manager, A.B.A.; 
Howard B. Smith, director, 
A.B.A. Department of Real 
Estate Finance; John C. Tay- 
lor, president, American 
Houses, Inc.; Gordon F. Chris- 
tie, mortgage officer, Bridge- 
port-People’s Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Edward G. 
Rounds, Holyoke (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank; and Neil McInnis, 


treasurer, Malden (Mass.) Say- 
ings Bank. 

Myron F. Converse, Divi- 
sion president and president of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Five 
Cents Savings Bank, and Fred 
F. Spellissy, Division vice- 
president and executive vice- 
president of the Market Street 
National Bank, Philadelphia, 
were the presiding officers. 

Subjects on the agenda in- 
cluded advertising, manage- 
ment, GI loans, housing legis- 
lation, interest rates, educa- 
tion, mortgage sales methods, 
and construction loans. 


Consumer Credit Committee 


Future developments in con- 
sumer credit were discussed at 
a meeting of the Consumer 
Credit Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in 
Chicago on Feb. 19-21. : 

Carl M. Flora, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin National 
Bank and chairman of the 
Consumer Credit Committee, 
reports that among the topics 
considered were: farm equip- 
ment financing, moderniza- 
tion loans, automobile financ- 
ing, state legislation, the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus’ caml- 
paign on excessive charges in 
automobile financing, discus 
sion of desirable legislation to 
facilitate airplane and automo 
bile financing, nationwide col- 
lection system, Regulation W, 
and instalment loans to small 
business, 
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Thomson Letter Reviews 
State Bank Problems 


A review of the problems 
confronting state banks has 
heen sent to members of the 

Bank Division by Presi- 
= H. N. Thomson, who is 
vice-president, Farmers and 

ts Bank, Presho, S. D. 

#As a division we shall con- 
tinue to devote ourselves to 
the preservation of the dual 
banking system,” Mr. Thom- 
gn told the members. “No 
force in the country has con- 
tributed more to its develop- 
ment than this system, for 
community development in the 
American way could not have 
ocurred without locally owned 
fnancial institutions. Without 
the dual system, the locally 
owned bank might have dis- 
appeared long ago. 

We of the State Bank Di- 
vision must ever be jealous of 
the rights of state banks and 
must maintain a constant 
guard against inroads upon 
their powers,” he said. 

“Never before in the history 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has the number of 
services offered to its members 
been so great,”” Mr. Thomson 
pointed out. “‘ If you are not tak- 
ing advantage of these services, 
we urge you to become more 
fully acquainted with them.” 


Mar. 7-8 


Hotel Statler, 
Spring Meeting, Executive Council, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 
American Institute of Banking Convention, 
Cincinnati 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 


Apr. 14-16 
June 11-14 
June 17-29 


Monrovia Bank Staff 
Takes A.1.B. Course 


Sixteen members of the staff 
of the Bank of Monrovia, Inc., 
Monrovia, Liberia (West Af- 
rica), have been registered by 
their bank in the “Banking 
Fundamentals” correspond- 
ence course of the American 
Institute of Banking. The bank 
hopes to register 20 additional 
staff members for this course 
at a later date. 

Six weeks to two months will 
be required for the lessons to 
reach the students. To expedite 
getting the textbooks to them, 
they were dispatched by air 
express at a cost of $65. 


A.B.A. Membership 
(Continued from page 67) 


Trust Company, Danville 
Southern Bank of Norfolk, 
Colley Avenue Branch, Nor- 
folk. 

Washington, National Bank 
of Commerce ot Seattle, Brew- 
ster Branch; National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Ballard 
Branch; Peoples National Bank 
of Washington, Dexter & Broad 
Street Branch, Seattle. 

Wisconsin, Kenosha Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mexico, Banco Mercantil, 
S. A., Tijuana, B. C. 


A.B.A. Committee Sees Need for Checking 
Trend Toward Higher Trust, Estate Taxes 


In the interest of the general 
welfare, the’trend toward im- 
posing greater tax burdens on 
trusts and estates should be 
stopped and, in some cases, re- 
versed, says the Committee on 
Taxation of the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

In its “Report Proposing 
Amendments to Federal In- 
come, Estate, and Gift Tax 
Laws,” the committee says: 

“With the emphasis which 
is being placed today on social 
security and the encourage- 
ment which our laws are giving 
to pension funds, sickness bene- 
fits, and other provisions for 
the security and welfare of em- 
ployees, it is important that 
there be no discrimination 
against the personal trust, 
which is one of the very oldest 
means of providing for the se- 
curity of persons otherwise 
likely to become dependent on 
public or private charity. 

“Much of the damage done 
to personal trusts through the 
tax laws and their adminis- 
tration has been accomplished 
under the guise of preventing 
tax avoidance. Undoubtedly 
some trusts have been used 
by individuals to avoid taxes. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Eastern and Mortgage Conference, 


oston, Mass. 


versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


State Associations 


Apr. 4-6 
Apr. 8-9 
Apr. 11-12 


Florida, Whitehall Hotel, Palm Beach 
Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Indiana, Agricultural Clinic, Purdue Univer- 


sity, Lafayette 


Apr. 18 
Apr. 25-26 
May 1-3 
May 8-10 

*May 8-9 
May 9 

mington 
May 9-10 


May 9-10 
May 9-11 - 


Illinois, Trust Division, Decatur - 

Georgia, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Atlanta 
Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Tennessee, Memphis 

Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wil- 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swamps- 


cott 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma Cit 
New Jersey, Marlborough-Blenheim 


otel, 


Atlantic City 


May 14-15 
May 15-16 
May 16-17 
May 16-17 
May 17-18 
May 20-22 
May 21-23 
May 22-24 
May 22-24 


Indiana, 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 
Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 


laypool Hotel, Indianapolis 


New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
Missouri, 
Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 
Kansas, Kansas City 


efferson Hotel, St. Louis 


May 24-25 South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach 


*May 26-28 
May 27-28 


May 28-29 
June 3-5 
June 12-16 


june 12-13 
une 12-14 


lantic City, N. J. 


Springs, Virginia 


adelphia 
June 13-14 
June 14-15 
*June 14-15 
June 17-18 
June 17-18 
June 19-20 
une 20-22 
*June 21-23 M 
June 21-22 
June 25-26 
June 27-29 
Sept. 9-11 


South Dakota 


In their zeal to prevent this, 
revenue agents in many cases 
have asserted claims and es- 
tablished principles which have 
adversely affected many bona 
fide existing trusts created 
without thought or purpose of 
tax avoidance and have effec- 
tively prevented the creation 
of legitimate new trusts. The 
tendency of many revenue of- 
ficials has been to ignore the 
historical background of trusts 
and to think of them merely 
as ‘devices’ to avoid taxes.” 

The report is a result of two 
years of intensive study of Fed- 
eral estate and gift tax laws 
and income tax laws pertaining 
to estates and trusts. 

“This report constitutes one 
of the most complete studies 
to date in this field of taxa- 
tion,” said James W. Allison, 
president of the Trust Division, 
and vice-president of the Eq- 
uitable Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The report is submitted in 
two parts. Part I contains 
suggested changes in existing 
laws which are of a fundamen- 
tal nature and of broad gen- 
eral application, and Part II 
proposes changes which are of 
a more technical application. 


New York, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Maryland, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Colorado, Stanley Hotel, Estes Park 
District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 


Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 


Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 


Wyoming, Gladstone Hotel, Casper 
North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
Oregon, Benson Hotel, Portland 
Wisconsin, Schroder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach 

» Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Utah, Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 
Montana, Yellowstone National Park 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Iowa, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Associations 


Apr. 4-5 
May 15-17 


Washin 


Pacific Northwest Conference on 
nm State College, Pullman 
Natio: Association of Bank Auditors and 


Banking, 


Comptrollers, West Coast Region, Seattle, 


Washington 
July 28- 
Aug. 10 


of Wisconsin 
Sept. 19-21 


Central States School of Banking, University 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, 
New 


n House, Swampscott 


Oct. 14-16 Savings Banks 
Oct. 21-23 National 


Association State of New York, 
hateau Frontenac, 
Associa 


Quebec 
tion of Bank Auditors and 


Comptrollers, Oklahoma City 
* Tentative 
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A Payroll Savings Allotment Plan 


ALVA M. MAISCHOSS AND J. GILBERT NASSOY 


Mr. Maiscuoss is in charge of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank’s Payroll Savings 
Club and Mr. Nassoy is the bank’s new 
business manager. In this article they 
describe the operation of the club. 


Payroll Savings Club allotment 
plan is offered by the Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank to all manufacturing and 
merchandising companies of its area. 
The plan, started in 1928, makes pos- 
sible systematic saving for the indi- 
vidual with no inconvenience of time or 
effort to him. 

This allotment plan brings the bank- 
ing facilities direct to its members. Ex- 
cluding bond accounts, the bank has 
23,000 savings club accounts totaling 
$4 million in deposits. 

The installation of the payroll savings 
club is a simple, methodical plan with- 
out complications. The Buffalo Savings 
Bank has literature of various kinds 
describing by word and picture its al- 
lotment plan. 

The plan is first presented and ex- 
plained to the head of a company, and a 
brochure with complete description of 
the plan is left with him. Then, at a 
time which he designates, a representa- 
tive of the bank calls and explains the 
plan to the personnel manager, heads 
of departments, and the foremen. 

The date is then set for our repre- 
sentative to survey the plant and make 
arrangements for posting savings club 
signs throughout the plant. We also re- 
quest that a notice on the company’s let- 
terhead be placed on its bulletin board. 
Three days preceding the survey our 
literature is distributed to all of the 
employees to allow them to acquaint 
themselves with the plan and decide 
the amounts they want deducted from 
their paychecks. 

On the appointed date the bank rep- 
resentative, accompanied by a depart- 


70 


ment head or foreman, is personally 
introduced to each employee. In this 
way, each person who wants to join the 
club is given an opportunity to talk 
directly with the bank’s representative, 
who can point out the many advantages 
of systematic savings. ; 

If the employee decides to join the 
allotment plan, he is given two cards 
to sign. One authorizes the company to 
deduct from each paycheck the amount 
to be saved and is given to the company 
payroll department for its records. The 
second card, which bears the signature, 
address, age and the amount to be de- 
ducted, is returned to the bank, to be 
used as a signature card. 


Tae signature cards are delivered to 
the punched card department where a 
deposit card is prepared. A code number 
is assigned to the new company and, if 
the company is large enough, a control 
or section number is assigned. The 
company and control numbers are 
punched into each deposit card, to- 
gether with the depositor’s name, clock 
number, new bank account number, and 
the amount he wishes to save each pay 
period. Likewise, a transaction card and 
statement card are made out bearing 
the company number and control num- 
ber, the bank account number and the 
depositor’s name. The transaction card 
carries the present balance and is used 
to record deposits and withdrawals. The 
statement card contains a transcription 
of all transactions and balances. After 
these are punched and verified, a list in 
duplicate is prepared from the deposit 
card in clock number order, by depart- 
ments or in any manner that the com- 
pany desires. The list contains the de- 
positor’s name, his clock number, his 
bank account number and the amount 
to be deposited. At the end of the list 
an automatic total is printed. The de- 


posit card is also used to make an 
identification card for the depositor 
showing his name, clock number and 
new bank account number. These cards 
and duplicate list are then sent to the 
company for the first payroll deduction. 

The company’s payroll department 
indicates on our prepared list the dedue- 
tions made by the employees. Increases 
or decreases in amounts are noted on 
the list and temporary outs or cancella- 
tions are so marked. New accounts are 
added at the end of the list and the total 
is changed according to the additions 
or deletions. One copy of this list, ac- 
companied by a check to cover the total 
deposit, is sent to the bank. 

The deposit cards that originally com- 
prised the list are adjusted to agree with 
the permanent changes, i.e. cancella- 
tions, permanent increases or decreases 
in the amount of the deposit, change of 
clock number and new accounts. The 
deposit cards are then put through a 
tabulator and a new list is run and 
immediately sent to the company for 
the next pay period. In the meantime, 
the temporary changes are made and 
the cards tabulated to prove the total 
deposit on the cards and the amount 
of the check received. These cards are 
then sorted on the sorter in account 
number order. 


Ow the banking floor, the transaction 
and statement cards are kept in our 
account number order for over-the 
window withdrawal and additional de- 
posit transactions. These two cards 
have the bank account number, the 
depositor’s name, the coded company’s 
number and control number pun 

and interpreted on them. The transac- 
tion card also has the current balance 
and interest statistics punched and it- 
terpreted on it. The statement card has 
a dual transcription of the activity 
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transfer posted on it. These cards are 
prought to the punched card depart- 
ment when the periodic payroll deduc- 
tin deposit is ready to be entered on 
the depositor’s account. 

By means of the collator, the deposit 
card selects the accounts on which a 

it is to be made, rejecting those 
without activity. The statement and 
transaction cards are then separated 
on the sorter by a coded punch in the 
transaction card. This leaves three sets 
of cards of the same account number 
and in the same numerical order. 

The deposit and the transaction cards 
are put into a reproducer, which cuts 
the amount to be deposited into the 
deposit field of the transaction card and 
at the same time, gang punches the 
date into each transaction card. All 
accounts are compared through a de- 
vice in the reproducer so that the 
amount of* deposit, as well as the ac- 
count number, is checked from the 
transaction to the deposit card. 

The deposit cards are sent back to 
the mailing department where they 
are combined with the cards for which 
there were no deposits that day and re- 
sorted into clock number order in prepa- 
ration for the next list to be received. 


Tae transaction cards are then cross- 
footed on the multiplier. They contain, 
in addition to the regular information, 
the current balance and the amount of 
the deposit. The multiplier cross-foots 
these two figures and punches a new 
balance into the same card. The cards 
then go to the tabulator where the 
transaction is listed on a long sheet of 
paper with transfer posting carbon on 
the back. The list consists of the date, 
the deposit, new balance and account 
number. At the end of the control, a 
total of the old balances, deposits, new 
balances and number of accounts are 
automatically cleared. This provides a 
check to prove the transactions. 

From the transfer posting list the 
transaction is transcribed on the state- 
ment cards which contain two complete 
records of each transaction. At the end 
of each quarter the statement card is 
cut in half and one half is sealed in an 
envelope and sent to the company for 
distribution. The other half remains in 
the bank as a permanent ledger card 
record. 

The transaction cards that made the 
transfer posting list, go to the repro- 
ducer where a new batch of cards are 
made. The old card has carried the 
old balance, the deposit, the new bal- 
ance, the account number, the company 
and control numbers, the name, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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How the Plan Works. 


the Nereby suthorae and dwect you the 


FO sien the Signature Card 


Upon receipt of your first 
deposit, will receive 
your Membership Card. 


Every three months y > 


will receive in a seal 
envelope a complete rec- 
ord of your account for 
the quarter—the depos- 
its, withdrawals and the 
balance. 


Above, a page from the brochure for employers explaining how the sie works. Illus- 
trated are several of the forms set up for the participating employees 


savillcs cius 


ts 


Three punched cards are the basis of the payroll deduction system. The deposit card 
contains the company and account numbers, the depositor’s name, his clock number, 
his weekly deduction, and the control number. The transaction card lists the company 
and account numbers, depositor’s name, control number, his interest statistics and 
present balance. A statement card (partially shown in the top illustration) has a 
transcription of the employee’s transactions for the quarter 
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The Pupils Run This School 


DEPOSIT TICKET 2095 


This is a page from the 
THIS TICKET [8 TORN OUT AND SENT WITH DEPOSIT. _ Worcester school sav- 
ings bank book. A car- 
bon of the ticket is torn 
out and placed with 
the deposit in a school 
envelope 


School Savings Withdrawal 
THE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF WORCESTER 


DOLLARS CENTS 


Date 


Please pay to me from my Account No. 


PUPIL'S SIGNATURE 


School 


Approved 


MOTHER 


The above form is made out and given to the school teller with the bank book 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
THE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF WORCESTER 


DOLLARS CENTS Date 


No. 


Received the above amount from my School Savings Account. 


Name 


School Room 
Above, withdrawal slip. Below, form used to transfer funds to a savings bank 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
THE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF WORCESTER 


DOLLARS CENTS Date 
Acc’t No. 


Please Transfer the above amount to a Savings Account in: 


THE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK OF YOUR CHOICE NEW OR OLD ACCOUNT 


PUPIL’S SIGNATURE 


ye five mutual savings banks jp 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in ¢o. 


operation with the city’s school depart. 
ment, are starting a school savings pro. 
gram that lets the youngsters do their 
own banking. Pupils will be the bank. 
ers, collecting and accounting for alj 
funds. 

During the war these five institutions 
—Bay State Savings Bank, People’s 
Savings Bank, Worcester County Insti- 
tution for Savings, Worcester Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and Worcester Mechan- 
ics Savings Bank—conducted a “Schools. 
at-War” program in the public and 
parochial schools. From March 1942 
through 1945, a total of $1,632,416 was 
collected for the purchase of ‘War Bonds 
and Stamps. 

The new program is a natural follow- 
up. Under the guidance of Miss Char. 
lotte M. Vaughan, as Director of School 
Savings, the 34,000 children in Worces- 
ter’s schools will have available a prac- 
tical course in thrift education. 

Each pupil gets a savings deposit 
book that records his transactions and 
balance. In each school pupils in the 
higher grades will act as bankers in ac- 
cepting deposits, making entries in the 
school bank book, proving the day’s 
deposits, and making out the proof or 
report envelopes for each room. 


As the first step, the child brings ina 
signature card signed by himself and 
both parents, giving the usual account 
information. On the reverse side the 
pupil is told to give the card to the teller 
in his room on “bank day” together 
with his first deposit of at least five 
cents. His passbook is delivered to his 
school room the following week. This 
card is presented by the pupil with the 
money for the first deposit and then a 
book is issued. Entries are made on the 
first page, and by use of a spot carbon a 
duplicate entry appears on the next 
sheet which is torn from the book and 
used as the deposit slip. 


Tire. duplicates and money are placed 
in a room envelope which in turn 1s 
placed in a school or summary envelope 
by the assistant to the principal. This 
envelope is taleen by a school collector 
to the central office where. the cash is 
proved against the duplicate slips. These 
are then sorted numerically and po 
on a ledger account so that at all times 
there is a permanent record for each 
depositor. 
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Bank 


Withdrawals are made on an order 
signed by the child with the approval of 
both parents, except in high schools 
where the pupil himself controls the 
account. Withdrawal orders and school 
books are sent to the central office where 
payment is made and returned to the 
school the following week. 


Money accumulates in the school ac- 
count until it reaches $3. The pupil then 
decides in which of the five banks he 
will deposit and transfers his cash to 
that institution which opens a regular 
savings account. Thereafter amounts in 
even dollars will be transferred to that 
account. 

While the system is being installed— 
and this is a school-by-school process 
which will require some time—Miss 
Vaughan will be in close touch with the 
school inasmuch as it is essential that 
the installation is properly made. After- 
ward her task is to maintain friendly 
relations between the banks and all the 
schools as well as to stimulate regular 
savings. 


Myrox F. ConvERSE, president of the 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 
and of the Savings Division, American 
Bankers Association, believes that school 
savings are “worth what they cost.” 

“Thrift education in some form made 
its way into the curriculum of nearly 
every school during the war,” he says, 
“and I think bankers should do every- 
thing possible to keep it there.” 

The A.B.A. Savings Division, he 
points out, is ready to help banks with 
school savings programs in their com- 
munities. 

The program got under way late in 
February, and was inaugurated on a 
school-by-school basis. 

Miss Vaughan was the director of 
Worcester’s “Schools at War” program, 
in which Thomas F. Power, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and the entire school 
department, cooperated. 
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The form at the right, made out in dup- 

licate, is a record of the transactions 

going to a savings bank which signs the 

sheet and returns duplicate to the school 
savings office 


School 


School Savings 
The Mutual Savings Banks of Worcester 
Date 


Enrollment 
Withdrawals 


Room 
Deposits 


Transfers 


No. | Amount | No. | Amount | No. | Amount 


School room deposits are placed in an envelope, above 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
THE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF WORCESTER 


WEEKLY SCHOOL REPORT 


Date 


DEPOSITS TRANSFERS 


NO. AMOUNT NO. AMOUNT NO. AMOUNT 


The above form, is a record of a building’s school savings transactions 


SCHOOL SAVINGS | 
THE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF WORCESTER 


Date 


Enclosed are pass books as listed below with check for 
total amount of deposit. Please credit these accounts 
with the amount indicated. 


WITHDRAWALS 
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(This advertisement is appearing in a number of National Publications in the public interest!) 


‘SMOOTHS 


As a result of Kahn 
planning, materials 
go by motor trans- 
port directly to con- 
veyor—no double 
handling. 


industrial plants designed by Albert Kahn Associated Architects 
and Engineers, Inc., link motor transport directly to production lines! 


The firm of Albert Kahn, like other mod- 
ern architects, designs motor transport right 
into a building in exact accordance with 
production requirements. 

The result—as the Kahn organization 
states in articles in ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD and MILL AND FACTORY... 
“Materials are brought indoors as soon as 
possible— manual handling is replaced by 
mechanical means . . . mechanical equipment 
is used for unloading.” 

Shipping and receiving facilities in 
the Kahn-designed buildings, according to 
these authorities, “are best determined on 
each individual project by joint consultation 
between plant officials and the industrial 
architects.” 


Your Traffic Manager and other factory 


executives who are interested in saving 
time, money and human energy know the 
value of planning the flow of transporta- 
tion internally as well as externally. Put 
them and an experienced motor transport 
operator on your new-building committee. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 32 
8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 


YOUR ARCHITECT KNOWS! 


A recent survey among leading Architects revealed a 
wealth of advance thinking on the subject of motor trans- 
port terminal facilities. If you are planning a new plant or 
the expansion of your present one, ask your Architect for his 
ideas on how you can take full advantage of this modern 
production tool. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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STREAMLINED financing service for radio and ap- 

A pliance dealers and merchant plumbers in central 

and southern California has been inaugurated by 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Pending the return of consumer goods in large 
volume, the bank is laying the groundwork for the 
operation of its plan, known as “Security-Way Credit.” 
It is advertising in two dealer publications, the Furni- 
ture Field and the Western Plumbing and Heating 
Journal, in order to reach dealers in the area where it 
operates its 120 banking locations, said Don Z. Albright, 
vice-president and manager of the bank’s instalment 
loan division, through which funnels all of its consumer 
credit financing. Mr. Albright added that consumer 
advertising would be placed in 75 daily and weekly 
newspapers, and would appear on radio, billboards and 
car-cards just as soon as the new merchandise begins 
flowing. 

The bank has furnished principal speakers on several 
occasions for various dealer organizations in Southern 
California. All phases of “Security-Way Credit” were 
explained at these meetings. Fred M. Clark, assistant 
vice-president, talked to 150 leading radio dealers at a 
session of the Southern California Radio and Elec- 
tronics Association, and William D. Conel, assistant 


From the dealer manual explaining the bank’s credit plan 
and its use 


FRIENDLY BANK 
FURNISHES ALL 
YOUR FINANCING NEEDS 


SECURITY-WAY CREDIT is a modern, streamlined 
method of financing your flooring and instalment sales 
operations. Through SECURITY-WAY CREDIT you offer 
your customers dignified financing at a cost of only 

$6 per $]00 per year and make it easy for them to 
buy your merchandise. You also affiliate your 

business with a friendly bank which, by courteous, 
low-cost service, has built up good will and public 
Confidence for more than 70 years. 
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Financing Appliances for Dealers 


vice-president, addressed 150 master plumbers at a 
meeting of the Merchant Plumbers Association. 

Representatives of the bank have held several group 
meetings with the dealer representatives of, utilities 
operating in Southern California. These utilities work 
very closely with appliance dealers, 

Representatives of the bank have also been in close 
direct contact with the dealers, acquainting them with 
the use of the bank’s financing services. As a first step 
in this direction the advertising department prepared a 
“Security-Way Credit” manual which explains the 
plan and shows how dealers may utilize it. Art work in 
color helps make the manual more readable. 

Security-First National emphasizes that its enlarged, 
streamlined program is a complete financing service, 
giving dealers both flooring and discounting accommoda- 
tions. 

Dealers offer their customers the plan at a uniform, 
low-cost rate of $6 per $100 per year on a monthly pay 
plan. “Add-on” business is handled at the same rate. 
Simple, easy-to-use forms, enabling dealers to complete 
instalment sales without red tape and annoyance, are 
furnished by the bank. Samples of these forms are 
placed at the end of the bank’s dealer manual. 

In laying its plan before dealers, the bank stresses 
that they may expect prompt and efficient service by 
trained, experienced personnel at all of its 120 locations. 
All types of major and minor appliances and equipment 
are eligible for the credit. These include electric and gas 
refrigerators and stoves, washers, vacuum cleaners, 
home freeze units, frozen food storage cabinets, radio 
and phonographs, portable air conditioning units, all 
kitchen and table appliances, as well as commercial, 
industrial and professional equipment. Any of these 
may be combined on any one contract. 


Tae credit plan provides flooring accommodations, 
available to dealers at a 50 cents per item flat charge plus 
4 per cent simple interest. The plan enables dealers 
to carry an adequate stock with a minimum investment 
and helps them maintain strong liquid positions and 
build up cash on hand. Dealers are allowed an initial 
period of 90 days to sell floored merchandise, and get 
extensions of time when necessary with minimum 
reductions required. 

Under its flooring accommodations the bank provides 
insurance of floored merchandise against ordinary 
hazards, including fire, theft and transportation, at no 
cost to the dealer. 

Dealers have the option of using credit for discount- 
ing of contracts on either a recourse or non-recourse 
basis. Under the recourse plan dealers participate in the 
finance charge on every contract. The difference be- 
tween the rate at which the contract is written and the 
bank’s buying rate is held in a special reserve account 
set up for each dealer. Over a period of time and with 
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satisfactory experience the funds in his account become 
additional profits to him. 

The bank pays promptly on every contract it dis- 
counts. In fact, payment is made by check or credit the 
same day the contract is accepted. 

Under the recourse plan the bank accepts all ac- 
counts, but makes a credit investigation and advises the 
dealers where, in the judgment of experienced credit 
analysts, difficulty may be anticipated or the risk is not 
entirely favorable. The bank assumes the responsibility 
of making all collections. The assistance of the dealers 
is optional in effecting collection of slow accounts. 

Under the non-recourse plan the bank purchases 
contracts from dealers at the rate they are written plus 
1 per cent, and pays promptly on every contract 
discounted. However, the bank reserves the right to 
accept or reject any contract. It tells dealers that 
merchandise should not be delivered until it has made 
an investigation and has approved the contract. In- 
cidentally, the bank makes its credit investigations 
promptly, and at no cost to dealers. 

The bank requires that all payments be made direct 
to it if the contract has been accepted on the non- 
recourse basis. 

Although dealers are relieved of any credit liability 
under the non-recourse plan, the bank will enter into an 
agreement with them whereby they are to repossess 
merchandise, when requested to do so, and to repair 
such merchandise at actual cost of labor and material. 

Under both plans the bank provides insurance against 
numerous hazards, including fire, theft and transporta- 
tion, at no cost to the dealer or his customers. As 
additional protection to dealers operating under the 
recourse plan, the bank pays for and provides insurance 
against fraudulent concealment and disposal by the 
purchaser. 

As an adjunct to its flooring and discounting services, 
the bank also assists dealers through extensions of 
credit under FHA Title I or bank real estate loans for the 
construction of buildings and the improvement or 
enlargement of their present quarters. 

Free advertising material will be supplied to dealers 
by the bank to promote the sale of home appliances on 
credit. This material includes: 


Part of the bank’s enlarged instalment loan division. In the 
foreground are, left to right, Robert Collins, assistant manager; 
W. D. Conel, assistant vice-president; L. W. Craig, vice-presi- 
dent; Fred M. Clark, assistant vice-president; and Don Z. 
Albright, vice-president and division manager 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH NEW APPLIANCES THIS EASY WAY- 


1. Select all the items you want 
2. Make minimum down payment 
3. Pay one small amount monthly 


EXAMPLE 


- $150.00 
50.00 
100.00 
106.08 


Appliances you select cost . 

Down payment you make . 

Balance to be financed . 

Total amount to repay (cost included) 


Your monthly payments for 12 months — only $gs 


GET NEW 
APPLIANCES 
NOW on 


Security-Way 
CREDIT 


A folder for distribution to dealers’ customers 


(1) Folders imprinted with the dealer’s name an- 
nouncing the new credit plan—ready for him to 
mail to prospective customers. 

(2) Display cards featuring the credit plan for the 
dealer to set up at the point of sale. 

(3) Small tags showing price and monthly payment 
to be attached to merchandise. 

(4) Window streamers announcing the credit plan. 

(5) Floor stands holding 24” x 36” display cards 
featuring “‘Security-Way Credit” advantages. 

(6) Attractive, colorful decals, for dealers’ display 
windows, announcing the credit terms. 

The ink was hardly dry on the bank’s various types 
of printed material before many dealers began asking 
that the word “bank’”’ appear in the name of the plan. 
Mr. Albright explained that the bank was pleased to get 
this reaction, and that it had decided to refer to the 
plan henceforth as “Security-Way Bank Credit.” In 
asking for the change, dealers pointed out that “bank” 
lends prestige and makes the name more acceptable to 
prospective instalment buyers. 

To prepare for the large volume of loan business 
expected through the plan, the bank’s instalment loan 
division has moved to new and larger offices on the 
mezzanine floor of the building housing the bank’s 
Fifth and Spring office in downtown Los Angeles. Here 
the department now has a staff of 14 experts in the 
administrative work on consumer-financing. 

The department also maintains a school for trainees 
who, after completing an intensive course in all phases 
of consumer financing, are assigned to permanent 
positions in the branches. 
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How to make customers happy 


Later on—we mean, after the uproar has 
calmed and the depositor who was relieved of 
his wallet at gun-point has calmed down, too, 
you can let out some good news. 


Although usually a bank isn’t legally liable 
for customers who are held up on the premises, 
losses can be reimbursed under BBB No. 24 
just the same! 


Good public relations? You bet! Just one of 
the added features in Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America’s BBB No. 24. 


Mind you, all Bankers Blanket Bonds are not 
alike. Some are of limited form. Is yours? If 
it isn’t the BBB No. 24 model, you owe it to 
yourself to ask your insurance man to show 
you just how and why. 


Why not play safe and find out? 
k * * 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which meet the public demand for 
practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and 
Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or 
Broker, North America Agents are listed in local Classified 
Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Ailaclelphia 
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Signature Verification Time-Savers 


J. E. MOORE 


Mr. Moore, assistant cashier of The Fidelity National 
Bank, Elmhurst, New York, says he wrote this article on 
signature verification “with the object of correcting a situa- 
tion which is daily causing us a considerable loss of time.” 
He hopes that other banks, which “must be experiencing 
similar difficulties, will appreciate the need for improve- 
ment and take it seriously enough to do something about it.” 


the type of letter in use between banks seek- 
ing credit information is fairly uniform in size and 
composition, it is equally uniform in its lack of 
any specific data that would assist the institution ad- 
dressed in locating the name quickly and insure a 
prompt, accurate reply. This is especially true when the 
inquiry also involves verifying a signature. The fact that 
the relationship between the bank and the customer 
may have embraced one of the minor services of bank- 
ing complicates the ready location of the record re- 
quired. It is this form of inquiry that is discussed in this 
article. 

Before the war most letters of this type concerned 
depositors who had checking accounts. The routine in- 
volved in replying consisted of looking up the name on 
an average balance card which told most of the story, 
ie., average balance over a period of years, and past 
and present borrowings. If the account warranted more 
detailed information, further particulars could be found 
in the credit file. 

Now, however, with the additional facilities offered by 
banking, often including but a single transaction, this is 
not so, and the need for effectual identification of the 
signature is emphasized. The Treasury Department has 
brought this matter to the attention of the individual by 
having printed at the bottom of its checks, “ Know your 
endorser—Require identification”; and, as a further 
reminder, a poster urging care is prominently displayed 
on our main banking floor. 


Verirvinc signature on many types of documents is 
daily procedure, and it has become almost second nature 
when opening any type of account for the banker to re- 
quest a specimen signature for written confirmation of 
the new client’s identity. 

To guarantee a signature merely because an account 
is maintained in the name concerned without having 
made some effort to verify it when originally opened is 
very risky. If possible, of course, we all want an identifi- 
cation to be made by another banking institution. 
Whether that connection is still in existence or was 
terminated years before, however, is the important 
point, but too often does not appear to enter into the 
conversation of some bankers and their-new customers. 

Usually the inquiry indicates only the name being in- 
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vestigated and is addressed to the main office of the insti- 
tution, leaving to the receiving bank the task of exam- 
ining its records thoroughly to eliminate error before 
replying. Where numerous inquiries of this nature are 
received daily, the loss of time cannot be ignored, espe- 
cially if a branch office is maintained. Even though there 
may be a central file of active accounts, such records 
rarely take into consideration other than regular check- 
ing accounts and if the name is not in that file, it means 
that all other departments of the bank which could have 
had dealings with the individual must be checked at the 
main office before forwarding the inquiry to the branch 
office, to which it should have been directed in the first 
place. 


Usmic our own institution as an example, our main 
office has no central card index system of accounts at the 
branch, so we first check our open and closed account 
cards covering our regular checking accounts. If the 
name sought is not there, we try our thrift department’s 
open and closed records; if still unsuccessful we advance 
on the files of our special checking departments, safe 
deposit box holders and loan accounts, in that order. If 
we are then unable to obtain the information, we send 
the inquiry to our branch office where the same pro- 
cedure must again be followed. 

To the large city banks having numerous branches the 
problem becomes even more involved. It would not be 
practical, of course, to send the original inquiry to each 
branch in turn, so a “round robin” is prepared giving all 
the information available on the name and sent through 
branch clearance. When the proper office has been 
located the inquiry is sent there for reply. 

All this lost motion might have been eliminated if the 
person handling the new depositor at the originating 
bank had assisted with the following specific informa- 
tion: 

Name and address as carried on the books of the 
bank receiving the inquiry; branch of the bank in which 
the account is domiciled; type of account; whether 
presently active or closed. 


Two types of inquiry currently in use 
could be improved. The first is the 
regular credit inquiry to which is at- 
tached a form about two inches by four 
inches giving the name of the bank 
addressed, the specimen of the signature 
to be verified and a line for the signa- 
ture of the officer attesting its authen- 
ticity, similar to one at the top of the 
next page: . 
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Signature of: 


The above signature appears to conform with the one 
known to us. 


Aside from the fact that the information is insufficient 
for prompt and efficient verification there is nothing 
critically wrong with this form. However, the informa- 
tion it contains could be elaborated upon if enlarged to 
include additional data: 


Specimen signature of: 


Address 


Closed/open Commercial Account 
Closed/open Thrift Account 
Closed/open Safe Deposit Account 
Date or other information: 


Bank Branch Addressed: 


The above signature appears to conform with the one 
known to us. 


Carrying this out to its maximum efficiency by sup- 
plying the date an account was terminated would serve a 
double purpose—it would also permit the person re- 
plying to allow for any change which time may have 
brought about in the signature being compared with the 
' old record. The date given and the closing date recorded 
should at least approximately agree. 

The second type of confirmation which needs revision 
is that contained in the usual letter, with the signature 
to be verified located in a box in its center and inscribed, 
“For comparison only.” The assistance given to the 
institution identifying that signature consists of the 
name of its subject’s father and/or mother. Assuming 
that the inquiry is properly addressed, the information 
located and the signature verified, the bank receiving 
that inquiry is asked to return the letter to the sender, 
attesting to the fact that the signature shown thereon 
“appears to be correct with the signature in our files.” 

This letter is not in duplicate and the writer evidently 
does not intend the recipient institution to retain any 


record that the inquiry was ever made. Should there be | 
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any reason for referring to the matter at some future 
date the replying bank has no visible reason for having 
given the information. If the institution in answering 
this type of inquiry does not return the letter itself, but 
replies on a separate letterhead of its own, and retains 
the original letter for its own files, the banks using this 
form of inquiry generally write or telephone requesting 
the return of the specimen signature. Since no provision 
has been made for the removal of the signature, compli- 
ance with the request requires cutting out the deposi- 
tor’s signature, or returning the entire letter. If the latter 
course is taken, the result is that the bank furnishing the 
verification has for its files only its own reply to a then 
non-existent inquiry. 

If institutions require an additional specimen of their 
depositor’s signature, it would appear to be a simple 
matter to obtain one at the time the account was opened 
and thus permit the bank verifying the signature on the 
form addressed to retain the letter intact. Or if a specimen 
signature, with a bank or other verification attached, is 
actually required to be on file, then two specimens on 
two separate letters, instead of only one, is the only 
alternative, forwarding both for comparison and request- 
ing the verifying institution to retain one and to return 
the other. 


Tue receiving and sending letters of inquiry concern- 
ing new depositors is a daily chore, and we can do the 
job for the other fellow more expeditiously with a little 
assistance from him. While the help situation is improv- 
ing, increased banking activity is daily requiring more 
and more of our attention and minimizing the time 
spent unnecessarily will enhance our productiveness. 
Apropos of verifications in general is the letter to the 
mortgage or real estate department requesting informa- 
tion on a piece of property by address but not giving the 
name of the owner. Where records are maintained alpha- 
betically the entire mortgage portfolio must be thumbed 
until the desired address is found. All that is necessary to 
correct this thief of time is the addition of the name of 
the owner of the property. The same is true of inquiries 
concerning fire insurance; the inquirer gives the number 


_ of the policy and the name of the insuring company but 


not the property owner’s name. The loss of time that 
may result for the person receiving an inquiry not easily 
identified is out of all proportion to the time that the 
writer would have taken to prevent it, assuming of 
course that it was within his power to be more specific. 


Banks Help Boost “Greater Philadelphia” 


Reasons why the Greater Philadelphia area is the 
place for industries to locate are presented in a 
brochure published by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade, with the coopera- 
tion of banks in the district. The brochure lists ad- 
vantages of market proximity, transportation, labor 
supply, harbor, power and fuel, abundance of raw 
and semi-finished materials, moderate taxes, building 
sites, and availability of ample capital for financing 
sound undertakings. 
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Bank ... after bank ... after 
NOW that machines are to the 


again available, more and 
more banks are joining the 
thousands that already use 
the Recordak Single Posting 
System. Read this, and 


> 

you'll see why . . . 1. 11s sPEEDIER, more accurate. Not only 
has Recordak single-run with sight pay proved 
to be faster than machine pay with its dual-run 
inefficiencies. It has also proved to be more 
accurate. This is the first reason why so many 
leading banks have “gone photographic” —with 
the Recordak Single Posting System. 


RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming —and its uses in banking systems 
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bank is changing 


Recordak Single Posting System 


ys IT SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASES the 
number of accounts bookkeepers can handle. It 
substantially decreases the number of machines 
needed, the stationery used. To banks that pride 
themselves on efficiency, savings like these con- 
stitute a second most important advantage of 
doing bookkeeping the Recordak way. 


4, IT SAVES SPACE ... by eliminating big, 
bulky ledgers . . . by making it possible to file 
old ledgers on micro-size Recordak film. This is 
the fourth reason why so many banks have 
changed to the Recordak Single Posting System. 
They understand the importance of utilizing 
space for profit making rather than storage. 


Mail this coupon for FREE book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


a IT GIVES NEW PROTECTION both to the 
bank and its depositors . . . providing records that 
are tamper-proof, alteration-proof, substitution- 
proof. This is the third consideration that has 
caused so many banks to adopt the Recordak 
Single Posting System. Only Recordak microfilm- 
ing assures such complete protection. 


5. A NATION-WIDE STAFF of bank-trained 
men install and supervise Recordak Systems. 
This is a fifth reason for their widespread ac- 
ceptance by banks. In our new book, you’ll find 
many other reasons: For your free copy, write— 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.,350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the new book about Recordak, 
“In Bank ... After Bank . . . After Bank.” 


| 
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Methods and Stew. BRIEFLY TOLD 


Checking Account Features 


Corn EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, as an aid to budget- 
ing household expenses, has introduced 
a new feature for special checking ac- 
counts. Each book of 20 checks contains 
two monthly budget summaries covering 
expenses and income, with spaces pro- 
vided for cash on hand, cash in the 
bank, salary and other income, with the 
surplus remaining after the monthly 
expenses are deducted. The convenient 
forms provide a means of ascertaining 
the monthly financial position of a 
family or an individual. 


Veterans’ Round Table 


The CoLorapo BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION is one of the organizations and 
agencies that have contributed to a GI 
radio round table program sponsored by 
the Colorado Veterans’ Council. 

Extending over a period of several 
months, the program, broadcast by 
NBC Station KOA, Denver, has cov- 
ered topics of vital importance to return- 
ing service people: loans, insurance, 


JOHN J. McCANN 


jobs, etc. Broadcast each Friday night, 
the programs brought to the microphone 
experts in the various fields who dis- 
cussed with a serviceman from the 
nearest separation center the subject of 
the evening. 

On the GI loan program, James C. 
Scarboro, secretary-treasurer of the Col- 
orado Bankers Association, was one of 
those having a part in the script. 


Reading Club 


CoLoniAL Trust Company, New 
York, sent to personal checking account 
customers an invitation to become mem- 
bers of “The Colonial Winter Reading 
Club.” 

The club offers subscriptions to one 
of several popular monthly magazines 
for each new personal checking account 
introduced to the bank by a depositor. 
Cards of introduction have been fur- 
nished to all the institution’s clients to 
be given to their friends; the cards can 
be presented at any one of the bank’s 
four offices, and when an account is 
opened through such an introduction, 
the magazine subscription selected by 
the customer is placed immediately. 


A GI radio round table in Denver — left to right, seated, Maple T. Harl, FDIC chair- 
man (formerly Colorado bank commissioner); E. L. Spangler, loan guarantee officer, 
Veterans Administration; Sergeant Robert Freeland, Buckley Field; James C. Scar- 
boro, secretary-treasurer, Colorado Bankers Association; Benjamin Jacobs, veteran; 
Walter Nelson, RFC; standing, Cecil Seavey, KOA announcer; William Mann, in- 
formation representative, VA; Ralph L. Williams, Smaller War Plants Corp. 


There is no limit to the number of gyb. 
scriptions. The client may also 

that the magazines be sent to friends 
as gifts. 


Bank-Agent Auto Plan 


The InpusTRIAL NATIONAL Bang of 
Chicago has released to the insurance 
men of Chicago a kit containing per. 
sonalized sales aids, in a bid for the 
bank’s share of the anticipated 1946 
automobile financing. These aids, con- 
sisting of blotters, agent’s cards, stick- 
ers, return postcards, folders, etc., are 
prepared at the expense of the bank for 
distribution to the insurance man’s 
clients and prospects. 

The campaign is identified with the 
national cooperative plan of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in cooperation with financial institu. 
tions, known as the Bank-Agent Auto 
Plan. Its primary appeal to the car 
buyer is the lower rates and absence of 
hidden costs. Under this method the 
dealer does not share in the financing 
charges, thus reducing the amount paid 
by the purchaser. 

The plan gives complete freedom to 
the purchaser to select his own insur- 
ance. The bank does not participate 
directly or indirectly in any insurance 
commission, nor does the insurance 
man participate in the financing charge. 


Local Industry 


Security PeopLes TRusT COMPANY 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, has been using 4 
series of newspaper advertisements il- 
lustrating the uses to which the bank’s 
money is put. Entitled “Industrial Di- 
versity, the Key to Erie’s Progress,” 
the ads depict in line drawings various 
industries and businesses of the area. 
Copy explains how the bank’s funds 
contributed to the concerns’ successes, ° 
with mutual and community benefits. 

The industries thus featured have cit- 
culated clippings of the ads and received 
favorable comment from many business 
men in other cities. The bank has also 
had considerable correspondence on the 
series and several new accounts have 
resulted. 


Small Business Credit 


Walter B. French, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association, 
in an address to the Louisiana Bankers 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Explore Your Customers’ Export Collection Business Now! 


. EXPECTED expansion of foreign trade should 
create many opportunities for correspondent 
banks to improve customer relationships. The han- 
dling of export collection items offers a particularly 
fertile field. Though few of our correspondent 
banks maintain complete Foreign Departments of 
their own, they are not handicapped. They initiate 
these transactions; we furnish the facilities. 

We send foreign collection items direct to our 
several thousand bank correspondents throughout 


the world. These transactions thereby receive the 
careful attention of banking personnel thoroughly 
familiar with Jocal conditions and customs. 

Our “Exporters Handbook” contains the essence 
of pertinent exchange regulations of countries 
throughout the world and contains other valuable 
information highly regarded by those actively en- 
gaged in international trade. We.shall be glad to 
forward a copy to banks to whom it will be helpful 
in answering customers’ inquiries. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
55 Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


Now that the waste paper drives are 
over, a group of slick forgers are con- 
ducting a drive of their own onthe waste- 
baskets of banks. They have discovered 
that there is gold in those unobtrusive, 
utilitarian objects. 

* * * 

The scheme is simple. No elaborate 
preparation is necessary. And the forged 
checks are cashed right there in the bank 
that services the accounts! 


Here’s how it operates: The forger 
enters a busy bank and moves from one 
writing table to another before he fills 
out a deposit slip. Occasionally his pen, 
or a newspaper, or some other object 
he’s holding, drops to the floor, and he 
stoops to retrieve it. 

* * * 


If he notices a guard watchinghim,he'll | 


step into a line with a deposit slip in 
his hand. But when he reaches the teller’s 
window he’ll politely ask for change of 
a perfectly good $10 bill. 

* * * 

When the forger leaves the bank he 
has a few gold nuggets in his pocket — 
the discarded, partially finished, or er- 
roneous slips thrown away by bona fide 
customers. Each time our forger has 
dropped something, he’s picked up such 


Some of these slips contain the signa- 
tures of depositors. The forger has a 
working model through the courtesy of 


the bank’s wastebaskets. The next day he | 


presents a small forged check (usually 
under $40, made out to cash). Boldly 
scrawled across the back is the notation, 
“OK for payment,” followed by the sec- 
ond forged signature of the depositor. 

* * * 

The small amount involved keeps the 
teller from inspecting the signatures too 
closely. Recently, when one member of 
the gang was picked up in New York 
City, he had 15 checks all drawn against 
the same bank, which he had planned 
to use the next day. Watch those waste- 
baskets! 

* * 

Be sure, too, that your customers’ 
checks are on safety paper that is un- 
failingly reliable—the kind that any 
forger knows cannot be tampered with. 
Hammermill Safety is such a paper 
...from a modern mill where every step 
in the paper’s manufacture is subject to 
almost infallible laboratory tests. 

* * * 

Since the easing of wartime restrictions, 
this fine check paper is even better than 
ever. We'd like you to compare it with the 
paper you are now using. A note on your 
bank letterhead will bring samples. Just 
address Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 
East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Association, suggested creation of a spe- 
cial instalment loan department for the 
handling of small business credit, as 
distinguished from a consumer credit 
department which usually handles both 
consumer and producer loans of small 
denominations. 

“The small business man whose bank 
credit needs do not at any one time 
exceed, let’s say, $2,500 has just as 
much need for the ‘term’ loan principle 
of borrowing as does a larger business 
enterprise,” said Mr. French. “The 
principle of 30-, 60-, or 90-day paper 
with renewals in many if not most cases, 
is as unsatisfactory to the bank as it is 
to the borrower. . . . One fairly large 
bank that examined its 90-day paper 
over a period of five years before the 
war found that it took 27 months on an 
average to pay the final note.” 


Cashing War Bonds 


T. Allen Glenn, Jr, president of THE 
Proptes NATIONAL BANK of Norris- 


| town, Pennsylvania, commenting on 
| Myron Stearns’ story, “So the House- 
| maid Cashed the Bonds” (January 


BANKING), makes a point that we'll 
pass on to other readers. 
Observing that the cashing of War 


| Bonds is a sizable job, even in a small 
crumpled slips from the wastebaskets. | 


bank, Mr. Glenn goes on to say: 
“There are many times when we 
have people lined up three and four 


_deep waiting for their bonds to be 
| authenticated for cashing. If, in each 


case, we entered in a book the number 


of each bond cashed, together with a 


description of the bond and a descrip- 
tion of the person cashing it, we would 
probably have to employ two extra 
people to take care of the volume of 
work involved. 

“Mr. Stearns’ suggestion that a de- 


| scription in detail of the casher of the 
| bond be maintained in a book is highly 
| impractical. The banks are asked merely 


Evansville 
Home Appliance 
Exhibit 


to take the same precautions as to iden. 
tifications as they take in the cashing of 
a check. In cashing a check there ap 
two things with which the bank is cop. 
cerned: Is the obligation good for jts 
face amount at its place of payment, 
and is the person presenting the check 
the one who is entitled to the proceeds? 

“In cashing War Bonds or govem. 
ment checks we’re net concerned with 
the first because we know the item js 
worth the amount for which it is being 
presented and that it will be paid. There 
are no stop payments in connection 
with government bonds or checks. In 
the second regard, I can only be guided 
by the type of identification material 
that is being submitted. About the only 
precaution missed by the bank which 
cashed the bonds in Mr. Stearns’ story 
is that it did not compare the signature 
on the driver’s licénse with the signa- 
tures on the bonds. When we accept a 
driver’s license as identification, we ask 
the person to sign his name in our pres- 
ence as we hold the identification card. 
The signatures are then compared. 

“T have enjoyed reading other stor- 
ies by Mr. Stearns, but in this particu- 
lar case I think he has lost sight of an 
operational problem when he suggests 
the maintenance of a book with as 
complete information as he outlines.” 


Preview of Service 


To introduce and publicize its new 
consumer credit department, the Op 
NATIONAL BANK in Evansville, In- 
diana, recently staged a home ap- 
pliance exhibit in its new downstairs 
lobby. It was the first exhibit of postwar 
products in the Evansville area. Much 
of the merchandise displayed had not 
been previously shown to the public; 
some appliances were borrowed direct 
from the manufacturers for the show. 

Opening day was reserved for local 
merchants, many of whom had not seen 
the new 1946 models they were to sell. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Emblem of the 
Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


Since 1850 the Marine Trust Company has 
been linked with the diversified industrial life 
of Buffalo. It is the city's oldest and largest 
commercial bank, one of the most influential in 
the East, and has 37 offices located through- 


{ 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL 
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PAPER COMPANY 


out the. city and surrounding communities. 

We are happy that Hammermill Safety is the 
paper on which checks of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany are lithographed. The sample check shown 
below is on straightline background design. 
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More than 600 attended. Some 55 ar- 
ticles were displayed by 30 dealers and 
manufacturers, including radios, refrig- 
erators, electric and gas ranges, wash- 
ers, kitchen ensembles, and other major 
kitchen appliances—also a new bike 
for the youngsters, with a motorized 
version for shopping and commuting. 

And what about consumer interest? 
Plenty! In no time 8,000 prospective 
buyers (and borrowers) were clocked 
and registered. 


Junior Council 


The Junior Advisory Council pro- 


A compLeTE financial service for 
correspondent banks, developed 
through more than eighty years of 
conservative banking is offered by 
The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Inquiries relative to any phase of 
this service are invited and will 
receive prompt attention. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


gram initiated by .,BANK OF AMERICA, 
California, 18 months ago has entered 
a new phase of development. During 
the formative months,’ while the council 
was organizing itself and evolving its 
program and procedures, the area from 
which original membership was drawn 
was limited to points within easy reach 
of a central meeting poirit in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Now with the 
staggered terms of membership running 
out and the organization fully geared for 
its job, new members are being selected 
from distant points of the branch sys- 
tem. 

The council’s practice is to meet 
weekly to consider suggestions from the 


staff and make cash awards for mer. 
torious ideas, also to develop recom. 
mendations in operations and service 
The group is also empowered to recom. 
mend to the senior management ney 
policies or changes in present policies 
which it believes would benefit the bank. 
Vacancies on the Junior Council ap 
filled by the senior management from a 
panel of names submitted by the coungij 
itself. No conditions of rank, length of 
service, location or age are imposed, the 
principal requirement being that nomi- 
nees shall have displayed qualities of 
initiative, competence and_ potential 
leadership. 


Ohio Banking History 


When the Ohio Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society held its annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati recently, the Firm 
Turrp Union Trust Company drew 
public attention to the occasion witha 
window exhibit of local banking memen- 
tos, circa 1788-1820. Center attraction 
in this display was the original stock 
ledger of the Miami Exporting Com. 
pany (founded 1803), open at the page 
showing the signatures of William 
Henry Harrison and Jacob Burnet. 
Organized for the purpose of trading, 
shipbuilding and banking, this com- 
pany became strictly a banking busi- 
ness in 1807 with paid-in capital of 
$150,000, and 190 stockholders. During 
the first years it paid from 10 to 14 per 
cent dividends. 

Two account books from the John H. 
Piatt Company, first private bank, 
showed how business was carried on in 
the days when paper currency and credit 
were the principal media of exchange. 
A lease drawn in 1820 quoted the rent 
for a store at $300 in specie or $700 in 
Piatt paper—and the tenant was to 


Andrew Robertson, chairman of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, testifying before 
the Senate Labor Committee 
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The Story of a Home... 


ete this home—built in 1939 for $10,000, and 
fully insured against fire. The owner paid his pre- 
miums promptly, his insurance agent faithfully 
kept the policy in force. Yet somebody failed, for 
the owner suffered a 50% loss when this home was 
destroyed by fire recently! 

Why? 


Under soaring property values, many an owner 
has outgrown insurance coverage that hasn’t kept 
pace with increasing replacement costs. When fire 
Strikes, his insurance offers only partial protection. 


The same loss pattern is intensified when a co-in- 
Sutance clause is in effect and valuation is set too 
low—the actual loss increases as values increase. 
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That’s unfortunate—bad for the insured and the 
insurance agent. 


Alert Home Insurance producers, therefore, are 
awakening policyholders to the situation, urging 
re-appraisal of values. Backing them up, The 
Home Insurance Company is doing everything 
possible to show the need for added insurance to 
cover today’s increased values. 


« THE HOME « 


AUTOMOBILE 
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“‘keep the glass whole in the windows.” 
An interesting collection of currency 
issued by Cincinnati’s five original 
banks, and belonging to John J. Rowe, 
president of the was also 
displayed. 


New Radio Show 


The Seconp NATIONAL BANK OF 
HovustToN aims its new radio program, 
“The Garden Club of the Air,” at an 


audience of homemakers at 11:30 A.M. 
every Tuesday and Thursday, over 
Station KPRC. The program, origi- 
nated by Mrs. Ralph Conselyea, was 
broadcast for a number of years prior to 
the war and won a wide following to its 
entertaining and educational discussion 
of flora and fauna. Mrs. Conselyea is 
considered an expert on the subject of 
gardening in the Gulf Coast area. 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


The Grrarp Trust ComPAny, Phila- 


| BIG... not big enough 


Tre Bell System was big before the war, but it has 
to be bigger in the future. The nation’s needs have 
grown and it’s our job to keep pace with those needs. 
We’re spending close to two billion dollars in the 
next few years for expansion and improvement. 


Size brings responsibilities and the Bell System 
aims to be big in more than size. The over-all policy 
is to give the best of service, at the lowest possible 
cost, to every one using the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


delphia, has initiated a profit-shar 
plan for employees which provides fg 
setting aside annually in December, for 
either deferred or immediate payment 
as provided in the program and allo. 
cated to participants in proportion tp 
salaries and wages, a distribution of {5 
per cent of that portion of the precedi 
fiscal year’s earnings available for diyi. 
dends which may exceed 6 per cent of 
the average daily balance of capita) 
accounts—that is to say, of capital 
surplus, undivided profits and reserye 
for contingencies. 

It was estimated that the above 
formula would provide, on 1945 ear. 
ings, a distribution to each participant 
equal to approximately 8 per cent of his 
base compensation during the period 
for which he was qualified as a member 
of the plan. For example, employes 
who had completed two years or more 
of service would be entitled to a dis 
tribution measured by their base con- 
pensation for the entire year, while 
employees with more than one but les 
than two years’ service, would be en- 
titled to a distribution on their base 
compensation commencing during the 
quarters following the first year of 
service. 

The plan provides that employees 
earning $3,000 or less a year will te- 
ceive their entire distribution in cash. 
Those earning between $3,000 and 
$8,500 will receive a-cash distribution 
on the first $3,000, and the balance will 
be held in trust. Employees earning 
more than $8,500 receive no immediate 
payment; their full shares are retained 
in trust. The trust or general fund ar- 
rangement further provides for interest 
dividends on individual credits and 
other benefits. 


Consumer Loans to 5 P.M. 


New quarters, an increased staff and 
extension of services to include financ- 


W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 

to the Senate Labor Committee a 10-point 
program for minimizing industrial disputes 
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IBM Proof Machine 


Save Check-Endorsing Time 


Automatic endorsement of outgoing and printed iden- 
tification of incoming checks are features of the IBM 
Proof Machine which can save time and money for 
your bank. Endorsements are handled quickly and 
accurately without disturbing listing sequence—at the 
same time that the machine sorts, lists and proves 


the checks. Phone, write or visit a nearby IBM office 
It Endorses as it Sorts, Lists and Proves today for full information. 


IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building - 590 Madison Avenue - New York 22, N. Y. 
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®reat American |} 
Jnsurance 


New Dork A. 


STATEMENT * DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Stocks of Affiliated Insurance Companies.... . 15,007,081.00 
Agents’ and Premium Balances 3,567,499.08 


(not over three months due) 


Other Admitted 317,180.33 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums......... $19,038,046.02 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 5,145,910.00 
Reserve for Dividends. .................... 487,500.00 
Reserve for all Other Liabilities............ 2,155,705.29 
Capital Stock $ 8,150,000.00 

38,153,577.77 


$ 6,575,055.67 


$73,130,739.08 


Securities carried at $1,618,243.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


The securities carried in the above statement have been valued on the basis prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners; i.e., bonds which are amply secured and 
not in default are carried at amortized values; other bonds are carried at December 1, 1945 
market quotations or amortized values whichever is lower. Stocks are carried at December i, 
1945 market quotations, except shares of affiliated companies which are carried at the book 
values indicated by the statements of such affiliated companies. 


Based on December 31, 1945 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned (except 
shares of affiliated TY which are carried at book value), the total admitted assets would 
be increased to $74,737,520.08 and the policyholders’ surplus to $48,060,358.77. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST New York City JESSE S. PHILLIPS New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Refining Co. Superintendent of Insurance 

of New Yor 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL New York City GEORGE A. SLOAN 
President, Chase National Bank of New Industrial vaeena 


York HOWARD C. SMITH... .New York City 
ARTHUR 0. CHOATE. ..New York City Estate Trustee 
Clark, Dodge & Co. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN .New York City 
LOUIS W. DOMMERICH New York Cit Chairman of the Board, American Can Co, 
ew Yor ity 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission =RNEST B. TRACY.....New York City 


President, United States & Foreign Securi- 
Merchants ties Corporation 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. .New York Cit ROY B. WHITE Baltimore 
Chairman the The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


hemical Bank & Trust Co. 
s GARRARD B. WINSTON New York City 
SAMUEL McROBERTS...New York City Shearman & Sterling & Wright, Attorneys 


WILLIAM H. KOOP New York City 
President and Chairman of the Board, Great American Insurance Co. 


New York City 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of the Great 
American Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


$73,130,739.08 . 
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ing of automobiles and appliances ar 
features of the expansion program of 
the personal loan department of the 
First BANK AND TRUST Company, 
South Bend, Indiana. The department 
is housed on the ground floor of a down. 
town office building. The interior was 
extensively remodeled to conform jn 
appearance to the main banking room, 
with attractive appointments for sery. 
ing personal loan customers. 

The department will observe special 
hours: 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, and 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. on Saturdays. Regu. 
lar banking hours close at 2 P.M. daily 
and at noon on Saturdays. 


Teaching Thrift 


The Empree Savincs 
New York City, adopts what seems to 
be a new wrinkle of thrift education, 
Savings message inserts are a perma- 
nent part of the bank’s regular machine 
posted passbooks. As entries are re- 
corded, the depositor cannot possibly 
disregard the separate flyleaf which 
gives him facts, figures and charts on 
a savings goal. Obviously, the passbook 
is a perfect medium in itself for en- 
couraging the casual depositor to be- 
come an earnest saver. 

In order to provide complete coverage 
of all depositors, the bank intends to use 
the first series of inserts for general dis- 
tribution by tellers. New inserts on the 
savings theme will be released from time 
to time in bound-in passbooks and for 
other distribution. Poster displays and 
other literature will tie in with this 
program. 

War! 


“There’s One More War For Us to 
Win” says the headline of a recent ad- 


J. A. Rafferty, vice-president of Union Car- 


bide and Carbon Corporation, before the 
Senate Atomic Energy Committee 
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Coprright 1946, LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


-- Which typewriter? 


HE scene is a draft board. The time 

is late 1940. The typewriter is a 
Smith-Corona, typing names like Farns- 
worth, Vavrineck and Hershberger on 
important little cards — hundreds, thou- 
sands of them. That same Smith-Corona, 
and others like it in many other draft 
boards, is still going strong today, as 
board officials and service men alike 
prepare to return to civilian work. 


And with increasing speed, new Smith- 
Coronas are coming from the produc- 
tion lines . . . to repeat the great record 
of their predecessors, and even more Makers also of 
dependably than ever to carry their share Smith-Corona Portables 
of the big job ahead. 
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BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued tain psychological advantages which 
inherently belong to banks, but which, 
up to now, have been used rather 
sparingly in competition with finance 
companies. The words “loan” and 
“borrow” are negative terms. On the 
other hand, “savings” is a popular 
bank service with positive appeal. The 
word “credit” likewise appeals to the 
self-interest of the customer. Teaming 
up these terms indicates a strong ap. 
proach. 

With delays in reconversion still hold- 
ing up volume production on many con- 
sumer articles, the initial advertise 
ments in the Fireman’s series strike the 
theme of suggesting that the individual 
start his savings account at his local 
bank to accumulate funds for the down 
payment of things he plans to later buy 
on bank-credit terms. 


Visual Ads 


The UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, in its ad- 
vertising, is using concrete ideas to 
visualize the uses of loans. Instead of 
employing general copy it illustrates a 
specific item, such as a kitchen range. 
The ads are designed to create goodwill 
with both dealers and prospective cli- 
ents. 

Many banks are using copy of a 
similar nature. 


Behind the Scenes 


| The 12th annual statement of Tue 
Crry NATIONAL BANK, South 


**Home-Town Credit Savings” 


_ Designed to aid banks in their drive 
for a greater share of consumer financ- 
ing of cars and appliances, FIREMAN’S 
FunpD group of insurance companies has 
created an advertising program for bank 
use built around the theme “Home- 
town Credit Savings.” 

The program consists of 10 advertise- 
ments in mat form for local newspaper 
advertising, folders and radio com- 
mercials offered gratis to all banks 
through local agents. In short, this 
program is a follow-through on the plan 
endorsed by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents “bank-agent” pro- 
gram. 

The copyrighted name, according to 
the announcement, capitalizes on cer- 


vertisement by the Tump NATIONAL 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee. “We 
defeated Italy ... Germany... 
and Japan. But there is a home- 
front war which may prove to be most 
serious of all. That’s the war on rising 
prices. .. .” 

So runs the copy. It likewise posts 
a caution to the free spenders and 
those black-marketeers who drive prices 
higher in the spiral of inflation. Calling 
for enlistment in the war against rising 
prices (by starting a savings account 
now), the THIRD NATIONAL appeals for 
“less spending by YOU and more sav- 
ings by YOU who are determined to 
keep American dollars good.” 


3 


Depends on Performanc 


MM dependable performance in seed bed 
reparation is due to the many outstanding 
eatures on the Wide Cut Disc Harrow. Timely 
seed bed preparation and seeding is essential 
to a good crop. 

1, Each bearing equipped with hard maple 
bushings filled with oil—oiling and greasing 
unnecessary. 

2. Bearings are longer and larger in diam- 
eter than ordinarily d is distributed 
evenly over entire length of bearing. 

3. Bushings easily and cheaply replaced 
when wear occurs. 

4. Bearing spools provide smooth, hard, and 
true round spindle for the bushings. 

5. Steel heat hardened end thrust collar lo- 
cated in center of each bearing takes all end- 
thrust. 

6. Gang bolts equipped with special wear 
take-up washer which prevents assembly from 
ever becoming loose once properly tightened. 

7. Gang drawbars designed to put draft on 
the bearings practically at right angles to the 
axis of the gang bolt when discs are in working 
angle. This keeps full face of bearings in even 
contact with spindle, meaning less wear at any 
point. See illustration. 

The No. 14 Wide Cut Disc Harrow may be 
placed at working angle, withdrawn from it or 
folded easily to halfits width entirely by tractor 
power. 

The assistance given farmers by Bankers dur- 
ing the war years made it possible for them to 
do a job well and on time in meeting increased 
food production quotas. Now that more new 
and improved farm equipment is. available, 
Bankers can do much to secure a more eco- 
nomically stable future for agriculture by ex- 
tending counsel and credit for the purchase of 
more modern and efficient farm machinery. 
MM Dealers will be of assistance in planning 
the future of our basic industry . . . farming. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS i, 


MINNESOTA, U.S.A 


Dakota, was presented in an attractive 
booklet, in two colors, which took the 
reader behind the scenes in the bank 
and introduced him to the personnel 
by means of photographs of the various 
departments. 

Pictorial charts, a listing of invest- 
ments, a floor plan of the bank, and an 


explanation of balance sheet items help 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric Company, leaves the White House 
after a conference with President Truman 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


CORPORATE AND PERSONAL 
TRUST SERVICES 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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He is the Man Every Business Likes 
because he helps to raise standards of 
accuracy, speed and simplicity in the 
handling of all figure work, with such 
typical advantages as 


* More calculations 
per pay roll dollar 
* Elimination of 
double calculations for proof 
* Proof of accuracy 
without special manipulations 


In 20 minutes—no more—with the 
Marchant Calculator-and its 20 Points 
of Superiority, he can show you how to 
apply these short-cuts to your pay roll, 
mark-ups, costs or other figure-work. 

Yes, this figure-work specialist — your 
local Marchant representative — will be 
glad to proye these statements by dem- 
onstration, at your invitation. 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC | 
CALCULATORS 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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complete the story of the year’s ac- 
tivities. 


Small Business Kit 


Specimens of display advertisements, 
booklets, news releases, and other ma- 
terials to be used in calling attention to 
banking’s role in New York’s small busi- 
ness development program were mailed 
recently to members of the NEw Yor«k 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION by Chair- 
man Neil D. Calanan of the committee 
of commercial development of the as- 
sociation. 

In acovering letter, Mr. Calanan, vice- 
president, Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company of Buffalo, said: 

“The informal program has a dual 
purpose—first, to publicize the effort 
that is being made by New York State 
to reestablish and maintain small busi- 
ness enterprises which are so vital to 
our economic welfare, and second, to let 
the people know that the banks are 
ready, willing and able to supply credit 
in full measure for all constructive pur- 
poses to all competent individuals, firms 
and corporations—small, medium and 
large.” 


Educator-Banker Banquet 


Ninety educators, 27 bank personnel 
representatives and 17 representatives 
of the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking attended 
the first educator-banker banquet spon- 
sored by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles A. I. B. The 
purpose of the banquet was to ask the 
help of the schools in obtaining future 
bankers from graduating classes, and 
to offer the facilities of the A. I. B. and 
the Los Angeles banks in furthering 
business education. 

The banks’ program outlined at the 
banquet and accepted by Vierling Ker- 
sey, superintendent of Los Angeles City 
Schools, was as follows: 

(1) The banks. invited the schools to 
use them as their technicians on any 
questions pertaining to banking; 

(2) Banks agreed to make available 
to the class rooms a list of talks on 
banking and commercial subjects; 

(3) Banks extended an invitation to 
schools to have classes visit banking 
quarters; 

(4) The banks proposed a “ bankers’ 
day” for about 100 students thought 
most likely to succeed in banking, se- 


* lections to be made by the business 


education departments of the schools, 
with a half-day program at the A. I. B. 
chapter rooms; 

(5) An essay contest on topics relat- 


“I want one of those new gift checks to pay 
my income tax with!” 


ing to banking, the banks to offer 
prizes of $100, $50 and $25 for the best 
three essays entered, and a prize of $10 
for the best essay in each participating 
school. 

“The educators were most enthusias- 
tic about the whole affair and for days 
afterward the chapter received letters of 
thanks and congratulations,” reports 
George Clark, chairman of Los Angeles 
Chapter’s Public Relations Committee, 


Suggestion 


the Editor: 

“The other evening I attended a 
Farm Bureau meeting. A part of the 
program was a movie put on by the 
local electric power company. Its pur- 
pose, besides being entertaining, was to 
show the many uses for electricity on 
the farm. 

“While watching it, I wondered if the 
banks had a similar film showing the 
various services offered the public. For 
instance, it would be entertaining and 
educational to show the course of a 
check deposited in this office and drawn 
on a bank in California. It could show 
the depositor, the teller, and how it 
would be sorted in this office, and each 
step through our correspondent bank to 
its final destination. 

“It appears to me that this would 
foster better public relations. It would 
show the service a bank gives its cus- 
tomer and what he gets for his money 
when charged for service. It is my opin- 
ion that the average depositor doesn’t 
care a hoot how big the bank is, nor for 
a comparison of financial statements. 
But a program that would give him an 
insight to the many operations back of 
drawing his check would interest him 
and convince him that there is a great 
deal of service back of his account.” 

Rocer W. Fiint, Manager - 

The Casco Bank & Trust Company, 

Bridgton, Maine 
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Payroll Savings 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


the interest statistics. From the old 
card there are reproduced on to the new 
card the common information and the 
new balance. 

The new cards then go to be tabulated, 
to prove that the balances agree with 
the total new balances on the posting 
sheet. This completes the check of these 
transactions. 

The new transaction card containing 
the present balance, and the statement 
card with the last deposit transcribed 
thereon, are merged in the collator and 
sent to the tellers to await the next 
transaction. 

While these transactions seem to en- 
tail many operations and to consume 
much time, it must be understood that 
a single operator can keep several ma- 
chines running at the same time and 
that some cards progress from one 
machine to another before the entire 
company group has completed the first 
step. 

The semi-annual interest paid on ac- 
counts is also figured mechanically. 
Each account is analyzed and a daily 
control is kept on the variance in bal- 
ances on the individual accounts. Due 
to the variety of methods used in divi- 
dend payments, it does not seem ad- 
visable to explain this step other than 
to say that it can be done and is done. 


Oruer factors in this system which 
are worthy of comment are: 

(1) A trial balance is taken of each 
control as the weekly deposit is made. 

(2) Quarterly and semi-annual trial 
palances are completed in one evening. 
This includes proof on balances, inter- 
est credited to accounts and statements 
prepared for delivery to depositors. 

(3) Statistics regarding size of bal- 
ances or average balances by company 
can be prepared in a day’s notice. 

(4) On “over the window” transac- 
tions, the transaction card is placed in 


‘the regular posting machine and the 


transaction is recorded on the card and 
tape for control purposes. At the end of 
the day’s business, all posted cards are 
sent to the punched card department 
where the transactions are punched into 
the cards. Thereafter the cards follow 
through the same procedure as the 
“list” deposits. 

The payroll deduction posting sys- 
tem, devised by members of the-Buffalo 
Savings Bank staff, has worked effi- 
cently for many years. Minor improve- 
ments and refinements are constantly 


being made. 
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FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one result . . . in just three 
years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped to more than 
20 times the 1919 figure. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why thousands of banks 
now advise customers to carry American Credit Insurance . . . which places a 
definite cash value on customers’ accounts receivable . . . and guarantees that they 
will be paid. Many banks go farther than that. They insist on this added pro- 
tection in granting loans . . . and the bank now may be included as a named 
assured without charge. 

“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”’.. . timely new book... contains important 
facts and figures that you need . . . to assist customers who seek your advice about 
credit policies and problems. For a copy address: American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 45, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
American 


Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment 
of accounts receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Thrift Degree—the minimum 
_ standard for Electrical Living. 

Includes appliances, equip- 

ment and lighting shown. 


Budget Degree—more equip- 
ment and automatic features 
are added to the Thrift stand- 
ard. Additions include a dish- 
washer, home freezer and 
Laundromat. 


WHICH OF THESE DO YOU WANT? 


FREE. Four Degrees of Home Home Wiring Handbook. $1.00. 
Electrification for Electrical Complete technical information 
Living. Gives full information onwiring systems for Electrical 
on basic equipment and wiring Living. 120 pages. Dozens of 
requirements. charts and tables, 
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these four degrees can help you get larger, sounder loans 


Tomorrow’s residential values will be gauged 
by how well the electrical system of a house 
continues to serve the constant increase in the 
use of electricity. 

In order to provide practical standards by 
which you may evaluate the electrical installa- 
tion in a house, Westinghouse has established 
a yardstick—the Four Degrees of Electrical 
Living: Thrift, Budget, Ideal, and DeLuxe. 
These degrees set the standard for each of the 
four popular price groups of houses. 


Ideal Degree—provides all the equip- 
ment and lighting necessary for com- 
fortable, economical Electrical Living. 
To the Budget standard are added a 
garbage disposer, clothes dryer and 
Precipitron. 
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They include basic electrical equipment as 
part of the system. By including this equip- 
ment in the original mortgage you can increase 
the amount of your loan. 

For your free booklet, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. Send dollar for Handbook to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Extension Training Department, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-91561 


De Luxe Degree—adds central air 
cooling and extensive use of con- 
cealed and decorative lighting to 
the Ideal degree. Here we have 
Electrical Living at its best. 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


ghouse 
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Income Tax-Lien-After 
Acquired Property 


Q. Where a Federal income tax lien 
has been filed in the office designated by 
the state, in accordance with Federal law, 
can a judgment creditor on a judgment 
rendered against the taxpayer after the tax 
lien was filed collect from the judgment 
debtor-taxpayer out of money due him for 
services rendered after the tax lien was 
filed, and before satisfaction of tax lien? 

A. Not if the tax lien is for more than 
the amount due. The tax lien applies to 
property acquired during the life of the 
lien. It has priority over a garnishment, 
based upon a judgment of a state court, 
of the money due for services. 

This was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a very 
recent case. In 1939, income tax notices 
of liens were filed to cover deficiencies in 
the 1920, 1921, and 1922 taxes of one 
Maddas, and in 1941 a similar notice of 
lien was filed for a 1936 deficiency. In 
1941 a bank in Pennsylvania obtained 
a judgment against Maddas. There was 
due Maddas, as compensation for serv- 
ices as state court receiver, some $3,800 
from the trustee in bankruptcy of the 
Victor Brewing Company. The bank 
claimed under its garnishment and the 
United States claimed under its lien for 
income taxes. The District Court held 
that the entire amount should be paid 
to the United States, and the Supreme 
Court affirmed. The Supreme Court 
held that the lien applied to any prop- 
erty owned by the delinquent at any 
time during the life of the lien. (Glass 
City Bank of Jeanette, Pennsylvania, ». 
The United States of America, Supreme 
Court of the United States. Decided 
November 13, 1945. 66 sct. 108) 


Q. What is the life of an income tax 
lien? 

A. Until it is satisfied or becomes un- 
enforceable by reason of lapse of time. 
Sec. 3671, U. S. Internal Revenue Code. 


Q. If not satisfied, when does the ob- 
ligation secured by an income tax lien 
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become unenforceable because of lapse of 
time? 

A. Six years after the assessment of 
the tax, unless distraint or a proceeding 
in court has been begun before this 
period elapses. Sec. 276, Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

In the Glass City Bank case, supra, 
the question whether the income tax 
lien had lapsed because neither dis- 
traint nor proceeding in court had been 
begun within six years after the assess- 
ment apparently was not raised or con- 
siderec: The Supreme Court considered 
only the question whether the lien at- 
tached to after acquired property. 

The assessments, as to the 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 taxes, were made in 1935. The 
statutory time within which collection 
proceedings could be begun was six 
years from the date of assessment. 
Notice to the taxpayer of assessment 
and demand upon him for payment do 
not constitute any part of a proceeding 
to collect. Neither does the filing of a 
notice of lien. These steps are merely 
prerequisites to the commencement of a 
proceeding to collect or to enforce a lien. 
They are not a part of the proceeding 
itself. In the Glass City Bank case, the 
District Court recited that the collector 
had made timely demand for the taxes, 
and had filed the notices of liens. It did 
not recite that the collector had filed 
any claim in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing. It seems from the opinions of the 
District Court (In re Victor Brewing 
Co., 54 F. Supp. 11), the Circuit Court 
of Appeals (146 F. 2¢ 831), and the 
Supreme Court that these courts appar- 
ently assumed that the Government 
was entitled under its lien to collect the 
amount due the taxpayer as receiver, if 
the lien applied to after acquired 
property. 

The taxes were assessed August 12, 
1935. The six year period for commenc- 
ing proceedings for collection expired 
August 12, 1941. The order granting 
compensation to the receiver was made 
April 9, 1943. 

Whether or not the Government had 
proceeded within the statutory period 
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to institute collection proceedings, the 
principle involved of importance + 
banks is that a Federal income tax lien 
is not of permanent duration. In the 
Glass City Bank case, there was another 
lien for taxes for 1936, assessed in 1941, 
in excess of the amount involved. There. 
fore the point that the 1920, 1921 and 
1922 liens had lapsed would have been 
only of moot importance, even if it had 
been raised. The original order of the 
referee, which was affirmed, directed 
payment to the Government to apply 
only on the 1936 taxes. The opinions, 
unless carefully studied, may give the 
impression that a Federal tax lien is 
permanent, that it continues until paid. 
The Supreme Court is careful to state 
that the lien applies to any property 
owned during the life of the lien. If, in 
its discussion, it referred only to the 
1920, 1921, and 1922 taxes, its decision 
actually related only to 1936 taxes, the 
lien on which clearly had not elapsed, 
for the order which it affirmed gave the 
Government a payment on 1936 taxes 
only. 

If the life of an income tax lien were 
perpetual as long as the tax was unpaid, 
bankers would have reason to be con- 
cerned about this decision. But since the 
life of such a lien ceases when the tax 
obligation becomes unenforceable, the 
decision that an income tax lien covers 
after acquired property does not render 
income tax liens more troublesome to 
banks in the ordinary course of their 
business than liens based upon judg- 
ments of state courts. 


Banks’ Liability—Oral Stop 
Payment Order 


Q. Where a bank accepts a stop pay 
ment order on a lost check by telephone 
and the depositor issues a new check in 
lieu of the lost check, is the bank liable to 
the depositor for payment of the lost check 
to a stranger, despite a statutory provision 
that a bank need honor only stop payment 
orders in writing? 

A. Yes. Acceptance of a stop pay- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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206 “and here on page 29 is a map showing how favorably Met- 


ropolitan Oakland Area is located for world 
trade, especially with the Orient, Australia, New Zealand and South America.” 
With incoming raw materials to be manufactured and distributed to the 
American market, and outgoing finished products ranging from canned and dried 
fruits to diesel engines, Metropolitan Oakland Area was a leading world port 
before the war. Postwar it bids fair to become the import-export center of the West. 
Deep water harbors and terminals unexcelled on the Pacific Coast ... a 
$55,000,000 port and terminal expansion program . .. mainland terminus of three 
transcontinental railway systems with direct loading between ship and cars... 
close-in manufacturing districts paralleling the waterfront... 
These are only a few of Metropolitan Oakland Area’s advantages. 


Write for “It’s an Amazing NEW West” 


Read about the astonishing increase in population, in income 
and other important indices. Get the facts and figures that show 
Metropolitan Oakland Area to be the most favorable location for 
fast, low-cost distribution by rail, water, highway and air. Learn 
about our huge power supply, natural resources, faverable climate, 
and many other factors that make this “The NATURAL Industrial 
Center of the NEW West.” 

If the West Coast is included in your reconversion plans — 
with or without export-import in mind — Metropolitan Oakland 
Area offers unequalled advantages and profit opportunities. 

Write for “It’s an amazing NEW West” now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA ~- 389 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Oakland 12, Calif. 
The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


5604 


MAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE . HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUKTY 
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LEGAL PAGE—Continued 


ment order by telephone constituted a 
waiver of the statutory provision which 
existed only for the benefit and protec- 
tion of banks. (Stamford State Bank 2. 
Miles, Texas Civil Court of Appeals, 
March 16, 1945, 186 S.W. 2¢ 749.) 
This case presents a novel question on 
which the court stated it could find no 
authorities precisely in point. The facts 
and opinion are reviewed more in detail 
as follows: 

The clerk in the bank who answered 
the telephone made a written note of 
the amount of the check, $350, the date, 


the payee’s name, etc., and of the fact 
that a second check would be issued, 
and promised to stop payment. He, 


however, neglected to notify the paying - 


tellers. The buyer gave the seller a new 
check. The first check was presented for 
payment by a stranger to the bank en- 
dorsed in the name of the payee, (evi- 
dently a forgery) and another endorser, 
and the bank paid it. The bank, how- 
ever, did not pay the second check when 
presented by the real payee. The payee 
sued the buyer-drawer for the amount 
of the second check, and the latter 
pleaded payment and alternatively 
asked for judgment against the bank 


Tip to Travelers... 


] “My handbag’s gone! Stolen! 
@ With my American Express 
Travelers Cheques! And I don’t 
know anyone in this town. But— 
wait—what was it that bank teller 
said? ‘In case of loss...’ 


3 “When I bought the 
@ cheques, the teller said to 
write the serial numbers on this 
record form and carry it separate. 
I also noted the date whenever I 
spent a cheque. Here’s the list.” 


2 “I’m glad that teller told 
@ me to report to an Ameri- 
can Express office if any of my 
cheques were stolen. There’s no- 
body else in this town I could go 
to. And something else he said... 


4 “With this record, you'll 
@ get a refund more quickly. 
I know you’re glad you carried 
your travel funds in American 
Express Travelers Cheques in- 
stead of in cash!” 


Your bank has a real opportunity to serve business and 
pleasure travelers who need protection for their funds. 
For further information or advertising material, write 
W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express Co., 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


for the amount of the first check 

The bank pleaded that the stop pay. 
ment order was merely oral and not in 
writing as required by the statute. 

The court gave judgment to the payee 
against the drawer of the check and 
gave judgment in favor of the drawer 
against the bank. 

In reaching this decision, the cour 
held that the bank’s failure to stop pay. 
ment was not due to the fact that the 
stop payment order was not in writing 
but to the failure of the bank clerk to 
notify the tellers. The bank was ag. 
tually adequately informed of the stop 
payment order, and the only delip. 
quency occurred in its own interior 
workings. 

The form of signature card agreement 
recommended by the Bank Manage 
ment Commission of the A.B.A., printed 
in “Paton’s Digest,” Vol. II, p. 1685, 
contains the clause, “ No stop-payment 
request, renewal or revocation shall be 
valid if oral or unless served at the 
bank.” According to “Paton’s Digest,” 
Vol. ITI, p. 3455, Op. 3:1, a stop pay- 
ment order is not invalid because not in 
writing, in the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary. The opinion of the 
court indicates that an oral stop pay- 
ment order is valid despite such an 
agreement if the order is accepted by 
the bank. 


Bank’s Liability for Mis- 
appropriations by Fiduciary 


Q. An executor opened an account as 
such and deposited therein the funds of a 
testamentary trust. He already had a per- 
sonal account in the same bank, on which 
his wife was authorized to draw by power 
of attorney. He drew certain funds from 
the executor’s account and deposited them 
in his personal account. Subsequenily, 
certain checks drawn by his. wife ex 
hausted the funds in his personal account, 
and a small check drawn by her to a de 
partment store invaded the funds in the 
personal account which had been trans- 
ferred to it from the executor’s accoun. 
Later the executor transferred a large 
amount from the executor’s account to a 
special account which he had in another 
bank, and cashed counter checks drawn by 
him on the executor’s account. Is the bank 
liable beneficiary of the testamentary trust 
for the amount misappropriated by the 
executor? 

A. Yes. The bank is liable for the full 
amount misappropriated by the execu- 
tor, including checks cashed by him and 
checks drawn to his order or to his spe 
cial account, on the executor’s account. 

A bank is, in general, entitled to a> 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Are Chicago and St. Louis 
Part of America—or Not? 


Why should through rail travelers be held up at their frontiers? 
The cities aren't to blame. What can be done about it? 


erty our 48 states are knit to- 
fX gether by the greatest rail system 
in the world, we are still strangely back- 
ward on one score. 


A passenger cannot go through Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, two of our biggest rail 
centers, without changing trains. He 
must break his trip. 


It is almost as if hé reached the frontier 
of some foreign state whose borders were 
dosed to traffic. There is no customs 
barrier at Chicago or St. Louis, but the 
traveler must still pay an exasperating 
toll—in delay, inconvenience, and bother. 


Half a Million Victims! 


This is bad enough for the transconti- 
nental traveler who would like to board 
asleeper on one coast and ride through 
to the other — without the nuisance of 
packing and transferring baggage, mak- 
ing double Pullman reservations, waiting 
around for connections. 


But it is worse for the passenger who 
starts his journey only a few miles either 
side of Chicago or St. Louis—and siill 
must change trains. For example, trav- 
elers between Fort Wayne and Milwaukee, 
and between Cleveland and Des Moines, 
must also break their journeys. 


More than half a million passengers 
a year—the vast majority on short mid- 
continent trips — are forced to make 
troublesome, time-wasting stopovers at 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


Why should this be so? 


The cities themselves are not responsible 
for setting up a barrier in the way of the 
through traveler. Such a barrier promotes 
neither good business nor good will for 
the community. 


For, while travelers with business to 
transact would automatically stop over, 
those who are forced to stop resent the 


inconvenience and delay—particularly in 
these days of overcrowded restaurants 
and cabs. It makes them down-right mad 
at Chicago and St. Louis! 


And it is so unnecessary! In Canada, 
you can travel across continent from 
Montreal to Vancouver, by-a choice of 
two routes without changing trains. Can- 
ada isn’t split down the middle. Why 
should we be? 


An Unsolved Mystery! 


No one has ever given an adequate ex- 
planation as to WHY there is no connect- 
ing rail service through Chicago and St. 
Louis (or through Memphis and New 
Orleans, for that matter) — as there is 
through New York, Washington, Kansas 
City, and other big rail centers. 


It remains an unsolved mystery. But 
the plain fact is—the public is not get- 


ting through service! 


How About Action NOW? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel 
Plate Road are not the only railroads 
that, working with others, could provide 


such through service. But we are the 
only roads that have offered to take 
immediate action. 


This is the proposal we have gone on 
record as making: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose western 
passenger terminus is Cincinnati, stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of other railroads to set up connecting 
transcontinental and intermediate ser- 
vice through Chicago and St. Louis, on 
practical schedules and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which runs 
to Chicago and St. Louis, also stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of roads to set up the same kind of 
connecting service through these two 
cities. 


Through railroad service cannot be 
blocked indefinitely. The mysterious fron- 
tier must be abolished—in the interest 
of the traveling public and the railroads 
themselves. 


We invite the support of the public, 
of railroad people and railroad investors 
everywhere—for this essential improve- 
ment in rail transportation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Nickel Plate Road 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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sume that a fiduciary will not misap- 
propriate trust funds. The fact that 
trust funds are commingled with other 
funds of the fiduciary does not of itself 
put the bank on notice of misappropria- 
tion. But when trust funds thus com- 
mingled were invaded by a check drawn 
by the executor’s wife, a stranger to the 
trust relation, the bank was placed on 
notice of misappropriation and could no 
longer assume that: the executor would 
properly apply any of the trust funds. 
The counter checks cashed and the 
checks to the executor’s special account 
were all subsequent to the date of pay- 


ment of the first check drawn by the 
executor’s wife which invaded funds 
transferred from the executor’s account 
to the personal account. (Lee v. Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Company, App. 
Div. 2nd Dept. N. Y. Nov. 5, 1945, 
N. Y. Law Journal, November 24, 1945.) 

For treatment of many other circum- 
stances in which a bank is or is not 
liable for misappropriation by a fiduci- 
ary see “Paton’s Digest,” Vol. Li, pp. 
1738-1763. 


Income Tax Deductions 


Q. May a buyer who pays taxes on 
New York real estate assessed before his 


A PRIMARY MARKET FOR 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


As one of Chicago’s principal dealers in U. S. 
Government Securities, The Northern Trust 


Company has immediate information on all 


issues. Orders are quickly executed and investors 


are invited to call at all times to discuss market 
conditions. Correspondent banks ‘find that the 
complete facilities offered by our bond depart- 


ment is one of the many helpful services of this 


56 year old bank. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Telephone Franklin 7070 
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Bell System. Teletype—CG. 368 


purchase deduct them from gross income 
in his Federal income tax return? 

A. Yes, if the seller was not a residen, 
of the tax district in which the p 
was located and the taxes had not be 
come a lien at the time of Purchase 
Otherwise, the inference is no, but th 
question is not decided. (Commissiong 
of Internal Revenue v. LeRoy, (CCA rh) 
decided November 7, 1945. New Yok 
Law Journal, November 27, 1945.) 

Whether a buyer of real estate may 
deduct taxes assessed before purchay 
and paid by him afterward is a vex 
question not entirely settled. Under 
some circumstances, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue contends that the 
amount of taxes accrued before pur. 
chase must be considered additional 
cost of the property, hence capital in- 
vestment and not deductible by the 
buyer when he pays them. ; 

The test is whether the seller was 
personally liable for the taxes or they 
became a lien on the property before 
transfer of title. In the one case, they 
would be considered as the seller’s 
taxes, hence not deductible by the 
buyer. In the other case, they would be 
a charge against the property when ac- 
quired, which would reduce the equity 
the’ seller had to transfer, and, hence, 
presumably reduce the purchase price. 

A case recently arose in which a seller, 
resident of Nassau County, New York, 
sold real estate in New York County to 
another resident in Nassau County. The 
latter paid the accrued taxes when they 
fell due, and deducted their amount 
from his gross income. The Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue disallowed 
the deduction, but the tax court re 
versed his action and allowed it. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
tax court. 

In this case, the former owner never 
became liable for the accrued taxes, for 
the reason that he was not a resident of 
the county where the real estate was 
located. An owner who is a non-resident 
of the tax district in which the property 
is located is not, in general, personally 
liable. The Court cited McGregor ?. 
Johnson (C.C.A—24) 39 F. 24, 754 
Under New York law, the taxes became 
a lien October 1, 1940. The title passed 
September 30, 1940, hence before the 
lien attached. The court held that the 
taxes became the buyer’s taxes, and his 
payment of them was not capital in- 
vestment but deductible from his gross 
income as payment of his own taxes. 

The court left undecided the question 
whether the taxes would have been de 
ductible by anyone if the seller had been 
a resident of the district in which the 
property was located. 
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Is there a Gulliver 
in Your Business? 


This is Gulliver. The Lilliputians roped him because 
they thought his size would be an asset. But his 
costly upkeep became such a problem the Lilli- 
putians wished Gulliver would escape. 


* * * 


ECORDS ARE VITAL to your business. But, as a busi- 
R ness grows and prospers, the upkeep of expanding 
records becomes a serious factor in space costs. Like 
Gulliver, their costly upkeep in terms of wasted space 
becomes a liability. 


You can free your office or plant from space-wasting 
“Gullivers” through microfilming by York Microstat. 
Microstat has transferred the documents and files of 
2,200 leading firms to imperishable film . . . reducing 
the originals 98% in size. This has opened up thousands 
of square feet of space for productive, profitable use. 


Soon, Microstat’s revolutionary Fassel Camera 


will be available to Business everywhere . . . in 
compact, portable form. 

The original Fassel Camera has been operating for 
five years at a nationally known insurance company 
where it has microfilmed many millions of records. 


Now York has re-engineered the Fassel to make 
it a completely modern, streamlined piece of office 
equipment. Wait until you see the new model Fassel 
Camera before you make commitments for flow 
camera work. You'll save time, space, money, 
needless risk. 


In the meantime, if you have engineering drawings 
or documents to be microfilmed, let Microstat’s J-7 do 
it for you. Both the J-7 and Fassel Cameras carry 
Microstat’s original insurance policy which guarantees 
replacement of any lost or destroyed records with ac- 
tual size facsimiles at no cost. Insures you for ten times 
the cost of microfilming. Write or phone today for 
further information. Address Department B, 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION /8 West 48th St., New York City 


Chas. W. Speidel & Company 
NORWALK, CONN... 


.....Microfilm Corporation 


Corporation of Penna. 
Microstat Corporation of New England 
.....Records Reduction Company 

Microfilm Corporation 
.....Precision Microfilming Corporation 


Microstat Company of California 
.. York Microstat of Illinois, Inc. 
Microfilm Company of Texas 
Microfilm -Microstat Limited 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Huckel Heads NYFA 


HUCKEL, an assistant cash- 
\\/ ier of the Chase National Bank, 
was elected president of the New 
York Financial Advertisers at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting and luncheon. 
Other officers elected were: First Vice- 
president, P. RayMOND HAULENBEEK, 
vice-president of the North River Sav- 
ings Bank; Second Vice-president, EARL 
S. MAcCNEILL, trust officer of the Conti- 
nental Bank and Trust Company; Secre- 
tary, LEE C. Hornney, financial adver- 
tising manager of the New York Post; 
and Treasurer, RoBERT J. STIEHL, cir- 
culation manager and eastern advertis- 
ing representative of BANKING. 
Directors for the 1946 term were 
elected as follows: W. Francis Firz- 
GERALD, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank; Cuartes C. Hutz, American In- 
stitute of Banking; B. H. Leatuer, The 
New York Times; Louis S. LEBENTHAL, 
Lebenthal and Company; Mrs. ISABEL 
B. Murray, Hudson Advertising Com- 
pany; THEODORE W. Norcross, Bank 
of New York; Duprey L. Parsons, of 
Dudley L. Parsons, public relations; 
RussELt S. Sms, Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc.; S. Situ, Time, Inc.; 
and Epwarp B. SturGEs, 2Nnp, of 
Edward B. Sturges, 2nd, Inc. 


Bank Changes Hands 


R. REYNOLDS, president of the 
First National Bank in Palm Beach, has 
purchased controlling interest in the 
First National Bank in Ft. Lauderdale. 
W. W. McEAcHERN will retire as presi- 
dent of the bank. Other officers, em- 
ployees and directors will remain. Mr. 
McEACHERN is state chairman of the 


“What Industry Expects of Banking” was the provocative subject which drew hundreds of 


COURTESY THE CHASE 
Florence Zamenick, left, and Alice Shiber, of the 11 Broad Street branch of the Chase 
National Bank, and co-chairmen of the “Dancing for Servicemen” Committee, a 
on behalf of the Chase Bank Club, a certificate of commendation from Brigadier General 
Ralph DeVoe, at Halloran Hospital, New York, for meritorious service to the Second 
Service Command. Chase sent an average of 50 girls, from a group of 125 volunteers, toa 
total of 452 dances, dating from March 1943 


Florida War Finance Committee, past - Bank of Brooklyn; Treasurer, E. Wat 
president of the Florida Bankers’ Asso- TER BOEDECKER, assistant secretary of 
ciation, and former president of the State the Fidelity Safe Deposit Company of 
Bank Division, American Bankers Asso- New York; Secretary, James A. Mo- 
ciation. He expects to devote the next Bann, assistant treasurer of the Chase 
few months to Latin American travel. Safe Deposit Company of New York. 
Elected to the executive committee 

N. Y. State Safe Deposit were: Louis W. Fruss, manager of the 

At the annual election meeting of the tving Safe Deposit Company of New 
New York State Safe Deposit Associa- York and Westry P. CALLENDER, man- 
tion held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in get of the Safe Deposit Department of 
New York City, the following officers the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 
were elected for a one-year term: ALBERT F. Sau, secretary of the Cen- 

President, ROSWELL D. REGAN, vice- ttl Hanover Safe Deposit Company of 
president and general manager of the New York and Grorce E. Kirsy, as 
National City Safe Deposit Company of Sistant vice-president of ‘the Green 
New York; First Vice-president, Joun Point Savings Bank of Brooklyn, re 
A. ExBe, vice-president and cashier of ited from the executive committee 
the Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn; UP0n the expiration of their terms. 
Sstant cashier ofthe LafayetteNations! Lond to 

vette Nationa! Red Cress 


Five executives of New York banks 


Cleveland bankers to the third of a series of four forums sponsored by the Forum and Seminar 4'€ A2Mong the nearly two score business 
Committee of Cleveland Chapter. Picture shows part of the audience as they heard Thomas men whose services have been loaned by 
Coughlin, president of The Morris Plan Bank of Cleveland introduce John K. Thompson, their firms to the Manhattan Commerce 


president, Union Bank of Commerce, who delivered the main address and conducted the 
panel discussion 


and Industry Committee of the Red 
Cross 1946 Fund. They will assist in 
administrative work during this year’s 
campaign and all the men are devoting 
their full time to their present duties, 
which will continue until the close of 
the drive, March 30. 

RicHarp G. MacGi11 of the Bankers 
Trust Company, is serving as assistant 
to James Bruce, vice-president, Na 
tional Dairy Products Corporation and 
chairman of the Red Cross Commerce 
and Industry Committee. : 

Others are James V. Bouen, City 
Bank Farmer’s Trust Company; LUDE- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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For Durable, Attractive. 
Modern Buildings — 


EXTERIOR TYPE 
Douglas Fir Plywood 


There are scores of reasons 
why Exterior type Douglas fir 
plywood is so widely used for 
the exteriors of homes, stores, 
farm structures and many com 
mercial buildings. 


This modern ‘‘miracle’’ wood 
makes possible many construc- 
tion economies. The large pan- 
els cover surfaces quickly, with 
a minimum of labor. Fewer 
fastenings are needed — and 
these may be placed close to 
the edge of panels without 
danger of splitting. 


Plywood's cross-laminated con- 
struction gives every panel 


great strength, too—adding to 
the rigidity of the framing. 
The large, smooth panels per- 
mit striking, beautiful, modern 
effects—and at the same time 
help keep out dust and drafts 
because ‘‘joints’’ are kept to a 
minimum. 


Exterior type plywood—made 
with completely waterproof 
synthetic resin binder—will 
not delaminate, even in boiling 
water. Its rugged, durable, 
weatherproot qualities have 
been proved by years of use 
and by constant laboratory 
testing. Make full use of its 
many advantages! 


BEE 
iy 


Big panels go up quick- 
ly—with 2 minimum 
of handling, cutting, 
fitting and nailing. 


Smooth attractive walls 
are easily achieved with 

ood. There are 
fewer joints and 
“cracks.” 


Exterior plywood 
can be t to form 
pleasing curves—with- 
out danger of splitting. 


This beautiful drive-in restaurant, just south of Tacoma, Washington, 
on Highway 99, is a pleasing example of the smooth, streamlined, mod- 
ern effects made possible with Exterior type Douglas fir plywood. Notice 
the curved surfaces—easily achieved with this modern ‘‘miracle wood.” 


Exterior type Douglas fir plywood is 
made with completely waterproof syn- 
thetic resin binder, especially for per- 
manent outdoor use. Sound 1-Side 
‘ade of Exterior : lywood - 
is FOR PRICES AND DELIVERY INFORMATION 
siding—and every panel MUST carry SEE YOUR NEAREST LUMBER DEALER 


the “grade trade-mark” shown above. 
For information, write the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 
For prices and delivery information, see 
your lumber dealer. 
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YOUR CUSTOMER'S INVENTORY 
CAN BE MADE BANKABLE 


926 


LOANS ¢ased on 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 


RECEIPTS... 


cncrearing tn volume! | 
A preferred Collateral — 


Bankers have shown great in- 
terest in this plan of Inventory 
Financing and many have ad- 
vertised their willingness to make 
Loans based on Field Warehouse 
Receipts as preferred Collateral. 
Let us explain the Safety and 
economy of our extensive FIELD 
WAREHOUSING SERVICE. 


Your Protection 
of the Merchan- 


2) Gor Ability, Experi- 

ence and Skill—Sup- 
ported by our Warehouse- 
men’s Legal Liability and 
Em loyees Fidelity Bond, 
underwritten by The 
Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity. 


Our Record Stands 
—Not one dollar of loss to 
Lending Agent Bonding 
Company or Ourselves. 


WRITE TO 
NEAREST OFFICE 


Let our district Manager 
discuss Valid Ware- 


house Receipts and the 
Safety and Economy of 
this Service with you. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING DIVISION 


ST, LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


> INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 

GENERAL OFFICES-~- ST. Louis MO. 
CINCINNATI+*«*KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO*DALLAS* MEMPHIS 
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vit CERVEN, Guaranty Trust Company; 
GERALD WEsT, branch manager, Public 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
and A. RayMonp Kutz, of the New 
Business Department, Manufacturers 
Trust Company. 


Inter-Bank Ski-Meet 


The sixth inter-bank ski-meet, spon- 
sored by the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, was scheduled for the 
week-end of March 1 at the Birchmont 
Club, North Conway, New Hampshire. 
New England banking institutions en- 
tered more than 400 representatives 
in the meet on the slopes of Cran- 
more Mountain, home of the Cran- 
more Mountain Skimobile. The annual 
dance and crowning of the ski queen 
were added features of the event. Cran- 
more Mountain and the sport’s facilities 
are owned by Harvey D. Grsson, 
president of Manufacturers Trust, who, 
during recent years, has been unable to 
attend the inter-bank ski-meet be- 
cause of his activities with the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 


Banker Receives Legion 
of Merit 


Colonel J. WARREN ANDREWS, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Alabama, recently was 
awarded the Legion of Merit by order of 
the War Department for “exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding services in various staff 
assignments at the Charleston Port of 
Embarkation from 1943 to 1945.” 

Colonel ANDREWS enlisted in the Reg- 
ular Army during World War I. He 
went overseas with the Seventh Divi- 
sion as a second lieutenant and was sta- 
tioned in France. Colonel ANDREWS re- 
signed his commission in the Regular 
Army in 1925, but remained in the 


Colonel Andrews, 
left, receiving con- 
gratulations on be- 
ing awarded the 
Legion of Merit 
from Major General 
David M. Schlatter 


This “Skimobile,” installed by Mr. Gibson, 
has 180 miniature red and blue cable cars ty 
transport skiers up Cranmore Mountain 


reserve corps. He was recalled to active 
duty in August 1942. 

The presentation was made by Major 
General David M. Schlatter, acting 
commandant of the Army Air Forces 
School, at Maxwell. 

At one time Colonel ANDREws worked 
for the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Back From the War 


Lieutenant Commander Rosert W. 
CLARK, JR., was appointed to the posi- 
tion of educational director of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. Prior to joining the Navy in 1942, 
Mr. CLARK was associated with the 
Peoples National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Colonel Ernest R. LEE was elected 
to the board of directors of the Indian- 
apolis Morris Plan. Colonel Les, re 
cently returned to Indianapolis on ter- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Will their next stop be your bank? 


There's an important NEXT step this typical Amer- 
ican family will take, once they've “looked ‘em 
over” and decided which model they’re going to 
buy. Their next step is—financing! 

We've been telling millions of prospective car buy- 
ers to have a look at The State Farm Bank Plan—to 
see their local State Farm agent and cooperating 
local banks beforethey closea deal, sothey may make 
a three-way savings on the purchase of their next car. 

Seven thousand agents of The State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company—world’s largest 


{ 


—have been carrying this message direct to the 
company’s 1,200,000 policyholders, who represent 
better than a four billion dollar market in postwar 
financing. Additional millions of people are learn- 
ing about The State Farm Bank Plan through the 
most powerful national advertising support ever 
put behind a bank plan. 

Have YOU had a look at The State Farm Bank 
Plan, to discover what remarkable, new profit op- 
portunities it affords? Secure a place for your bank 
on this billion dollar “buy-way” today! 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Canada 


To capitalize on this State Farm Promotion— 


send today for the booklet we've prepared on The State Farm Bank Plan. 
It’s called ‘New Profit Opportunities for Banks’’—explains in detail how 
the State Farm Bank Plan works for you. Also includes a recent survey on 
our policyholders’ buying plans. We've prepared another booklet, ‘The 
State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,” ex- 
plaining how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. These booklets 
are both free. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you would like one 
or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, Bloomington, 
Ill., the world’s largest auto insurance company. There is no obligation ! 


NOW!... MAIL TODAY!-———4 


State Farm Insurance Companies B-36 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us, without obligation, the FREE book- 
let or booklets we have checked below: 

0 “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 


0 “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
Will Insurance for Banks” 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


minal leave, was aide de camp. to Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower. He was also 
recently named president of the Termi- 
nal Transport Company, a common 
carrier truck line serving Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida. 


Captain Burorp WALL of the First 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, 
returned to duty after three and a half 
years’ service in the Army. He left the 
bank as assistant cashier and returned 
as vice-president. 


GEORGE S. STEPHENSON, commander, 
USNR, recently released from the Navy, 


/ 

4 - = 
= 


Mr. Baylis Mr. Reierson 


returned to the Fifth Avenue office of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, as 
assistant treasurer. CHARLES W. Far- 
NuM, after two and a half years in the 
Navy, returned as assistant trust officer. 
CHESTER BAYLIS, JR., was recently 
elected trust officer, after more than 


In the early 19th century, American ship- 
ping was hatassed by an elaborate system 
of Marine frauds. Notorious crimes were 
practiced along the. Atlantic coast and 
among the West Indies. In collusion with 
paid wreckers, vessels were run ashore, 
lured in by false lights and destroyed, or 
taken into West Indies ports to be fraudu- 
lently condemned and sold; often the 
rotting, worthless ones were abandoned 


to the underwriters at exorbitant price: 


S. 


Exposures brought about by the under- 
writers ruined many prominent merchants 
thought to be above suspicion. American 


shipping and the Marine Insurance indu 


S- 


try joined in bringing these criminals to 


trial and a new era of safety began. 


Marine underwriters have IN 
always been faced with unusual 
problems. The manner in which | 
they met conditions during the L123 
recent World War reflects 
credit on the companies. The 
NATIONAL UNION and BIR- 
MINGHAM are proud to pay 
tribute to Marine Underwriters 

for their excellent performance. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES = 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


three years in the U. S. Navy. ALLAN K. 
MurRAY was made assistant treasurer, 
assigned to the Rockefeller Center office, 
after his release from the Naval Re. 
serve, where he held the rank of lieutep. 
ant commander. Commander Roy |, 
REIERSON, after serving in the Navy 
since 1942, returned as an assistant 
vice-president. 


J. D. Ditton, Davin H. Crockery 
and H. N. O’CALLAGHAN, former assist. 
ant cashiers, were advanced to assistant 
vice-presidents of the American Na. 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Ditton and Mr. CRocketr are 
both veterans of World War II. 


Irving Trust Company, New York, 
has announced the return from service 
with the U. S. Navy of Lieutenant 
E. PETERSON as assistant 
vice-president. 


CoLEMAN has been named 
vice-president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, and will 
be in charge of the bank’s southern 
division. He comes to the New York 
bank from the Second National Bank 
of Houston, Texas. After graduating 
from Rice Institute and Harvard Law 
School, Mr. CoLeMAN joined the staff 
of the San Jacinto Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas. In 1933 this company 
became a national bank. 

When the war started he became a 
major in the U. S. Army and was placed 
in charge of civilian personnel of the 
Army Air Forces, Central Flying Com- 
mand, Randolph Field, Texas. During 
the time he was in the Army the San 
Jacinto National Bank merged with the 
Second National Bank of Houston. In 
April of 1945 he was placed on the 
Army’s inactive list and was elected a 
vice-president of the Second National 
Bank in charge of oil loans. 


CARROLL PAYNE JONES, trust officer, 
has returned to his position at the Trust 
Company of Georgia after serving for 
two years as a lieutenant in the Navy. 
» After indoctrination training, Mr. 
Jones was sent to the Aviation Supply 
Office, Naval Aviation Supply Depot, 
Philadelphia, where he was stationed 


Mr. Coleman 


Mr. Jones 
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yntil his discharge. He was assigned to 
aviation planning work. . 


Commander S. NorTHROP, 
after serving in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
since 1942, returned to Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, as assist- 
ant secretary and was promoted to 
assistant vice-president. 


Upon completion 
of his terminal 
leave, Major 
NEY MATHEWS re- 
sumed his duties as 
assistant trust offi- 
cer of the Commer- 
cial National Bank 
and Trust Company, 

New York. B. Purse, who 
before his entry into the U. S. Navy was 
assistant vice-president of the Com- 
merce Union Bank, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was recently elected assistant vice- 
president of the Commercial National. 


SEYMOUR DRIBBEN, on leave of ab- 
sence with the U. S. Navy for nearly 
five years, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York. Mr. DRrB- 
BEN, who achieved the rank of com- 
mander in the Navy, and is the posses- 
sor of six battle stars, the bronze star, a 
fleet commendation and Pacific and 
American area citations, will again be 
associated with the metropolitan divi- 
sion handling the bank’s business in 
New York. 


S. Woops, who was on duty 
with the Navy for more than two years, 
also has returned to his position as vice- 
president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, Robert Strickland, president, 
announced recently. 

Mr. Woops served as a lieutenant in 
the administrative branch of the Navy 
and was stationed in Washington, but 
his duties in connection with war con- 
tracts took him to many parts of the 
country. 


Lioyp B. Hatcuer, recently dis- 


charged from the Marine Corps as a 
captain, has returned to the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia as assistant vice- 


Mr. Hatcher 


president in the investment department. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland 
honored more than 35 of its returned 
service people at a dinner meeting at- 
tended by the bank’s staff. 


Ira F. Wess, for more than three 
years in the Security and Intelligence 
Division, AAF, has been made assistant 
secretary of the Trade Bank and Trust 
Company, New York. 


Have You Heard? 


Dun ap C. Crark, president, Amer- 
ican National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has been elected chairman 
of the Kalamazoo Council for Veterans 
Affairs, which for almost two years has 
conducted a counseling center for the 
benefit of discharged veterans. 


Colonel CLARK is a member of the 
Committee on Service for War Veterans 
of the American Bankers Association 
and chairman of the National Defense 
Committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which he is also a 
director: 


EpmMunD G. FLOwERS has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the Kings High- 
way Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York. He formerly held the post of 
assistant secretary. 


Tuomas L. Ray, formerly in the in- 
vestment business with Barcus-Kindred 
& Company, Chicago, has joined the 
bond department of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 


C. CHRISTENSEN and asso- 
ciates have purchased the controlling 
interest in the State Bank of St. Paul, 
Oregon. Mr. CHRISTENSEN will act as 


Effective co-ordination 


of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 


dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ¥) 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


og 


ALL-STEEL COMBINATION TRAYS 


Easily carried. Holds all five denominations in one tray. Lacquered an Olive Green Color. 
STYLE As Holds $12.00 in pennies, $50.00 in nickels, $150.00 in dimes, $150.00 in quarters and $240.00 in 


halves. Sizer 18” x 4” x 5”.—PRICE $6.75 


STYLE Bs Holds $24.00 in 
halves. Size: 18” x 7” x 5’’.—PRICE $8.10 


jes, $100.00 in nickels, $300.00 in dimes, $300.00 in quarters and $480.00 in 


PRICES F.O.8. BANK AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 
HEDENKAMP & co. new YORK, N.Y. 343 Broadway, Dept. K-3, New York 13, N.Y. 
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president; J. L. Searcy and S. J. Smitx, 
vice-presidents; A. H. FLicKer, cashier; 
and Mrs. RosE BERNING, assistant 
cashier. 


ROBERT S. WALKER has retired as a 
vice-president of the Pacific National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington, after 46 
years of financial and banking activity 
in the Northwest. 


Promotions at the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn include the appoint- 
ment of FREDERICK W. JACKSON as 
assistant mortgage officer; THomas S. 
SITES, assistant secretary; EVERETT J. 
LIVESEY, assistant comptroller. 


Mr. Walker 


Mr. Jackson 


L. B. Gunn, vice-president and trust 
officer of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors. He has been active in the 
affairs of the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion and is a past chairman of the asso- 


THE TEMPO OF BUSINESS TODAY 


HE Midwest’s future beckons invitingly. Here business and 


industry, strategically placed in the center of America, move 


forward to new achievements with the aid of modern technological 


progress —and move at an increasing tempo. 


As a business-minded bank, it is our function to aid in the main- 


tenance of this stepped-up tempo. Frequently it is our privilege 
to cooperate with correspondent banks in assisting their cus- 
tomers to solve efficiently the problems of finance which arise in 
an expanding industry. Possibly we can be similarly helpful to you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
Member Federal Deposit 


B My Nye 


T 


AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 


BUSINES § 


ciation’s committee on trusts. He is also 
a past vice-president for Virginia of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 


The Union Bank of Los Angeles an- 
nounces the promotion of J. W. Lewis 
and Louis SIEGEL to vice-presidencies; 
J. W. Luneine and. R. R. Newmark to 
assistant vice-presidencies. 


The Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York announces 
appointments and promotions, as fol- 
lows: CHARLES E. WOLFF, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, became vice-presi- 
dent; Epwin R. WEsTMAN, assistant 
vice-president, became cashier; Cor- 
NELIUS J. CAREY, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Cirrrorp B. PurRsE, assistant 
vice-president; JoHN F. Cook, manager, 
foreign department; Epwin G. 
WAY, assistant cashier; and MALcom 
C. McMaAstTER, assistant trust officer. 


Epwarp W. Situ, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the Clinton Trust 
Company, New York, has been elected 
president to succeed the late Lez S. 
BuckincuHaM. Other Clinton Trust pro- 
motions include the election of THEo- 
DORE R. SCHWARZ and JAMES M. Cooke 
to vice-presidencies; CHARLES T. Potv- 
ZAK, treasurer; and NELSON H. CLeEv- 
ERLY, assistant vice-president. 


Miss WINIFRED HAIrneEs, after 49 
years at the First National Bank of 
Kansas City, has retired from her posi- 
tion as assistant cashier and head of the 
women’s department. 


Joun J. Barry, formerly a member of 
the editorial staff of the Boston Globe, 
has been elected a vice-president of The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
For the past five years Mr. BARRy-has 
been associated with National Shawmut 
as a news analyst on its radio program 
“Frontline Headlines.” This program 
will continue. 


MARGUERITE PatToN, who served as 
chairman of the Seattle Bank Women’s 
Committee during the Seventh War 
Loan and the Victory Loan drive, has 
been named assistant cashier of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Lifly-Sidth 


Annual Stalement 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . 
State, Municipal and other Gov’t Bonds . 
Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . 
Common Stocks . 


$12,668,120.08 
597,237.16 
14,609.70 
304,833.36 
3,294,855.00 


6,424,807.00 
Bonps AND Stocks . $23,304,462.30 


Cash in Banks . 
Cash in Offices . 


$1,777,537.05 


32,356.25  —1,809,893.30 


Premiums, not over three months due _ . 
Accrued Interest . 

Other Assets 

Post War Refund—Excess Profits Tax . 


212,269.41 

54,405.04 
397,146.25 
244,409.23 


Torat ApMITTED Assets . $26,022,585.53 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses and Claims . 
Reinsurance Reserves . 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 
Commissions and Accounts Payable . 
Federal, State and Other Taxes . 
Tora LiaBILitiEs . 
Capital Liabilities: 
Voluntary Reserves: 
Contingencies . - $1,250,000.00 
Security Fluctuation 2,318,955.19 
Post War Period . 244,409.23 
$3,813,364.42 
2,000,000.00 
8,925,452.27 
- 14,738,816.69 


$26,022,585.53 


$ 3,616,249.73 
3,535,485.16 
2,313,276.09 
885,532.01 
357,630.15 
575,595.70 


$11,283,768.84 


Capital Paid In 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders . 
Torat LiaBILiTIEs . 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of the State of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. On the basis of December 31, 1945 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this company’s 
Total Admitted Assets and its Surplus would be increased by $393,488.12. Securities carried at $1,142,714.49 


in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


This statement does not reflect a claim in the amount of $148,275.93 which has been filed for refund of 1943 
al excess profits tax under carry-back provisions of The Internal Revenue Code. 


Deuxectous 


A. M. ANDERSON 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, New York 


PERCY CHUBB 2nd 
Chubb & Son, New York 


PRESCOTT S. BUSH 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., New York 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
President, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York 


D. ROGER ENGLAR 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, New York 


WILLIAM A. HAMILTON 
Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHN T. JONES 
Vice-President, New York 


EMORY LAND 
President, Air Transport Association, Washington, D. C, 


JUNIUS L. POWELL 
Chubb & Son, New York 


GEORGE H. REANEY 
President, New York 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President, Chase National Bank, New York 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, New Jersey 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son, New York 


UNITED STATES GUARANTER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY 


SURETY 


CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Seattle-First National Bank. Other 
Seattle-First National promotions in- 
clude: C. F. Hummet, vice-president, 
who will continue as manager of the 
Wenatchee Valley branch at We- 
natchee; J. H. McCiure and N. K. 
SmiTH of the Seattle main office and 
B. C. GRaANGAARD, of the Olympia 
branch, assistant vice-presidents. 

H. Stewart PEyTon* was named 
trust officer. Newly named assistant 
cashiers, in addition to Miss PATTON: 
R. F. GEARHEARD, J. H. GORMLEY, 
E. H. Latimer and Frep W. Mog, at 
the main office, Seattle; H. L. BRADLEY 


and KENNETH STOREY, at Spokane and 
Eastern branches. Mrs. MARGARET 
BowEN was appointed assistant man- 
ager, Sumner branch, and J. L. Rick- 
ERT, assistant manager, Raymond 
branch. 


Miss MayBEL C. OLIVER, vice-presi- 
dent, United Savings Bank, Detroit’s 
only woman bank officer of senior rank, 
has announced her resignation and re- 
tirement from the bank after 35 years’ 
continuous service. 


Thirteen members of the staff and of 
the board of trustees of The Manhattan 
Savings Bank, New York, were honored 


Doing Business 
DOWN SOUTH AMERICA’S WAY? 


If your banking business ex- 
tends to Mexico, Latin or 
Central America, it will pay 
you to investigate the advan- 
tages offered by this bank’s 
specialized knowledge of this 
field of foreign trade. 


Our services are both func- 
tional and advisory in scope, 
our foreign banking contacts 


widespread. The foreign de- 
partment is under the super- 
vision of one of the country’s 
internationally known experts 
on foreign trade. 


Our interest in and knowledge 
of South American banking 
has long been a feature of 
Mercantile-Commerce service 
to its correspondent banks. 


Miss Oliver 


Mr. Hutchins 


recently for having served a total of 
435 years with the bank. Wittarp K. 
Denton, president of the bank, pr. 
sented mementos to seven members of 
the staff and six board members, each 
of whom had served 25 years or more. 
Aucustus S. HUTCHINS, a trustee, was 
accorded special recognition for having 
served as a board member for 62 years, 

Cart A. RICHTER, vice-president and 
secretary, is the bank’s oldest officer and 
employee in term of service, having 
started with the bank 43 years ago. 
Other staff members with 25 or more 
years of service: Frep A. SrTorxts, 
EDWARD GORSKIN, GERALD K. Hay. 
waRD, Henry J. Hem, Georce J. 
Metz and HELEN E. Stemers. 


Iowa-Des Moines National Bank and 
Trust Company announces the election 
of H. Dooxitrte as a director 
and the promotion of GERA.p O. Net- 
SON to assistant vice-president. 


There’s a new bank name in Pitts- 
burgh. As this issue of BANKING went to 
press, directors of the First National 
Bank and the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company had approved a merger and 
taken steps to submit the plan to the 
stockholders. It was indicated that the 
combined institution will be a national 
bank, Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The directors selected F. F. Brooks, 
president of the First National, for the 
board chairmanship, and Rosert C. 
Downlr, president of Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust, for the presidency. 


Federal Reserve 
Appointments 
Atlanta: RopBert STRICKLAND, presi- 
dent of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
who was recently appointed to the 
Federal Advisory Council by the board 
of directors, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, is a former member of the 
board of directors, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. He is also a director 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway, Coca-Cola International 
Corporation, Tubize Rayon Corpora- 
tion and Dyersburg Cotton Products 
Company. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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SAFE DEPOSITORY 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


You Get 


$50,000 


Protection against Liability imposed by law: 


1 — Mysterious Disappearance 5 — Flood, tornado or other acts of 


2 — Negligence or dishonesty of — 


employees 6 — Misplacement of box in wrong 


7 — Improper or illegal entry by 
4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 
erroneous claims forged papers 


PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 


In amount of $ 
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Pittsburgh: At the Pittsburgh Branch of 
the Cleveland Reserve bank, Dr. Ros- 
ERT E. Donerty, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, re- 
tired from the board of the branch and 
was succeeded as chairman by Howarp 
W. Jorpan, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., of Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania, a member of the board since 
1944. 

ALBERT H. BURCHFIELD JR., vice- 
president of Joseph Horne Co., Pitts- 
burgh department store, was appointed 
by the board of governors for a three- 
year term on the branch board to suc- 
ceed Dr. DoHERTY. 


LAURENCE S. BELL, executive vice- 
president of the Union National Bank 


LOW COST CHECKING ACCOUNT 


The ThriftiCheck service 


Nearly 1,600 bank men and women attended the 42nd annual banquet of New York Chap. 

ter, American Institute of Banking, its first banquet since 1942. The chapter con. 

ferred honorary membership upon Gordon S. Rentschler, chairman, The National City 

Bank of New York, “in recognition of his leadership, accomplishment and public service,” 

L. to r., A.I.B. National President David T. Scott, Comptroller of the Currency Preston 

Delano, Chapter President Edgar C. Egerton, Mr. Rentschler, and former Export-Import 
Bank President Wayne C. Taylor, guest speaker 


of Pittsburgh, was named by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank directors to succeed 


ASSURES 
PROFITABLE 
ACCOUNT VOLUME 


Th: lan is an acknowledged leader in the nation-wide swing to 
no-minimum-balance checking accounts. Our 


ient banks are convinced that it is the 


most practical service for their use — the single charge to the depositor for the sale of 


the book cuts down handling detail. 


Imprinting the depositor’s name on every check (delivered at once) speeds up bank 


operations — and pleases the customers. 


For information about ThriftiCheck as a profitable bank service write: 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. . 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 
ted. Superb workmanship, 
modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 
SHOWS HONOR ROLLS, AWARDS 
me and other bank needs. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


36 East 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y 


Rector 2-7580 


He Gets 
ALL THE BREAKS... 
HE HAS A ROOM 
AT THE HOTEL 


CLARENCE STANLEY, president of the 
Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, on the 
branch board. 


St. Louis: The board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System has desig- 
nated Russet L. DEARMONT, St. Louis, 
as chairman of the board and Federal 
Reserve agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, to succeed WILLIAM 
T. NARDIN, retired. 

The following have been appointed 
directors of the branches of the Federal 
Reserve Bank: Cecrt C. Cox, farmer, 
Stuttgart, Arkansas, and Cwartes A. 
GorRDON, vice-president, Simmons Na- 
tional Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, di- 
rectors of the Little Rock branch; 
GEORGE O. Boomer, president, Girdler 
Corporation, Louisville, and Lee L. 
PERSISE, president of The State Bank 
of Salem, Indiana, directors of the 
Louisville branch; LEstre M. STRATTON 
Jr., executive vice-president, Stratton- 
Warren Hardware Co., Memphis, and 
NORFLEET TURNER, president, First 
National Bank of Memphis, directors 
of the Memphis branch. 

Election of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis was as fol- 
lows: A. WESSEL SHAPLEIGH, president 
of Shapleigh Hardware Co., was re- 
elected as a Class B director; Pum E. 
CHAPPELL, president of Planters Bank 
& Trust Co., Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
was elected a Class A director; K. 
Avucust ENGEL, president of the Ar- 
kansas Democrat Co., Little Rock, was 
elected a Class B director. ; 


Richmond: A. L. M. Wiccuns, president 
of the Bank of Hartsville, S. C., and 
former president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has been appointed to 
membership on the Federal Advisory 
Council for 1946 by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, succeeding ROBERT 
V. Fremine, president of the Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, D. C., 
who is also a former A.B.A. president. 
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Financing the Coffee Market 


inc in The Grace Log, John J. 

Riley, manager of the foreign de- 

ent, Grace National Bank, New 
York, calls attention to the significant 
role played by banks in the progress and 
improvement of coffee marketing pro- 
‘edures over the past 30 years. 

“The up-to-date financing methods 
fered by their foreign departments,” 
he says, “has facilitated the ever- 
increasing movement of coffee to the 
United States. 

“Karly in World War I, bankers in 
the United States saw great opportuni- 
ties for the establishment in this coun- 
try of facilities for the financing of 
joreign trade. England could not con- 
tinue the shipping facilities which it had 
jormerly placed at the disposal of the 
offee-producing countries. Her export- 
ing to these countries was curtailed, and 
the advisability of accumulating and 
maintaining large sterling balances by 
the Central and South American coun- 
tries no longer existed. 


Usver these changed conditions, 
importers were encouraged to purchase 
heir stock of green coffee in terms of 
U. §. dollars, financing it by means of 
approved bankers’ credits payable in 
New York. Shippers were able to nego- 
tiate their drafts on New York as read- 
ily as they previously had on London. 
The result was the predominant use of 
the U. S. dollar credits of the many 
issuing banks in the United States for 
financing importations of green coffee. 


“Inflation must be getting terrible — 
I got a raise!” 


“Because of this long and favorable 
experience with coffee, banks were able 
to adjust their facilities quickly to that 
trade’s oft-changing requirements dur- 
ing World War II. For example, foreign 
sellers’ requests for payment at a point 
of delivery in the interior of producing 
countries—a departure from the long- 
established practice of making payment 
against ocean bills of lading—were 
readily met. 

“Now the banks look forward to op- 
portunities to develop their service fur- 
ther as new coffee markets unfold.” 


When it follows a spending philosophy 
a nation finally reaches the point where it 
must decide whether the government or the 
people should spend the money. 


What the world needs now for recovery 
is a real labor movement. 


One thing you can say about the old 
automobiles on the road: They rattle before 
they strike. 


The Bible must be a great book to sur- 
vive all the translations that are made of it. 


The country is getting more and more 
prosperous as our money buys less and 
less. 


UNTIL SOME ONE BLOWS IT 


The old saying about ‘he who bloweth not his own horn, said horn 


remaineth in a state of untootedness” applies to banks as well as 
to other businesses, especially to banks seeking new, out-of-town 


PERSONNEL. | * 
MANAGER 


business. For while your bank, with its attractive building, complete 
services, and capable, courteous personnel, is well known in your 
immediate community, it is probably just a name to many out-of-state 
banks and commercial firms. That’s why so many banks “blow their 
own horns” by advertising their facilities in the Bankers Directory 
(the Blue Book). To increase your bank’s new business, use a prom- 
inently displayed listing in the Blue Book—the preferred financial 


directory of the world for 73 years. Write today for Blue Book rates. 


THE RAND MSNALLY BANKERS- DIRECTORY 
‘“‘THE BLUE BOOK’’ 


536 South Clark Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 
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HERE 


THE VIEW FROM | 


RE is no question that the most important 
single need to alleviate the inflationary pressure is 
the elimination of industrial strife at the earliest 

possible moment, Frank C. Rathje, A.B.A. president, 
told the Association’s mid-winter trust conference. 


x * 


Sound management of the public debt would dictate 
a conversion of the short-term government obligations 
now held by the banks into long-term bonds suitable for 
non-bank investors, in the opinion of Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance at New York University. 


x * 


Emil Schram, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, said securities price increases were a 
reflection, not a cause of public fears for the value 
of the dollar. He asserted that official Washington 
quarters were fostering the erroneous belief the stock 
market was the primary source of trouble. 


x * 


More than usual attention was attached to statements 
of Paul Kronacker, Belgian Supply Minister, who said 
Belgium’s acute emergency was past and that the 
government had decided private trade with the Western 
Hemisphere should be resumed. 


Eugene W. Stetson, chairman of Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, warned stockholders at the 
annual meeting that with the end of war financing 
reduction of securities’ profits must be expected. 


x * 


Elliott V. Bell, New York Superintendent 
of Banks, has proposed reduction of small 
loan interest rates from 2% to 2 per cent a 
month up to $300 and extension of the 
limit to $500. The last $200 would carry 1 
per cent a month. This would be the lowest 
small loan rate in the country. 


Banks and other credit granters should examine 
first quarter financial statements this year from the 
viewpoint of how 1946 operations will be affected by 
wage demands and competition among labor unions for 
greater membership, advised Dr. Leo Wolman, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia University. 


* 


“An act of statesmanship in behalf of ourselves 
and the whole world, directed against no other nation 
or group of nations and establishing no tenable prec- 
edent for other credits” — this was the statement of 
Allan Sproul, president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, in support of the proposed loan to 
Britain. 

116 


Aubrey G. Lanston, vice-president of First Boston 
Corporation, urged higher interest rates on Treasury 
certificates to make them more attractive for non-bank 
investors. 

x * 


Ralph E. Flanders, shortly before his 
retirement as president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, said: *‘Federal in- 
come taxes have virtually put a stop to the 
growth and development of new under- 
takings.”’ 

x * 


Unless the job of disposing of the tremendous surplus 
of government materials is handled carefully and in- 
telligently, “grave injury to American business, Ameri- 
can labor and the American way of life” may result, 
says Lee R. Fleming of the Office of Surplus Property of 
the RFC. Nobody would argue with that. 


x * 


Hongkong dollar quotations have made their re- 
appearance, giving evidence that commercial relations 
with the Orient are reviving. Quotes are based on the 
prewar rate and are about 25.35 cents to $1 (Hong- 
kong). There are also rumors of an Italian lire de- 
valuation to about one-half the price of the French 
franc. 


Trouble of much greater magnitude than in 1931-33 
may develop three or four years from now unless caution 
is exercised by lenders on real estate and housing, 
according to John H. Fahey, administrator of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

x 

Establishment of a joint commission of industrial- 
ists, bankers and engineers from Britain, Canada 
and the United States to plan for development of 
India, was advocated by John Abbink, chairman 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. How’s that 
again? 

* 


Deposits of £1,060 millions and assets of £1,115 
millions announced by the Midland Bank of England 
are the largest ever recorded by a joint stock bank in 
the British Empire. . 

x * 


Following similar action by banks in various parts of 
the country, the Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
is polling its nationwide membership on a year-round 
five-day week. 


Only 26 of 51,572 loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration resulted in defaults. 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1945 


ASSETS 

Investments: 

Bonds of United States Government. . $11,438,768.36 

Ail other Bonds 1,456,194.54 

Preferred Stocks 7,148,232.00 

Common Stocks ... 11,449,229.95 31,492,424.85 
Capital stock of National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation, 

a wholly owned subsidiary .. it 2,172,903.54 
Premiums in Course of Collection, Not over 90 ra Due anty 1,502,980.65 
Home Office Building . 500,000.00 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS §39,049,021.68 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses. . . . $ 4,169,253.28 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 8,599,100.66 
Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and 1,984,843.07 
Capital Stock  «  $2,500,000.00 
Voluntary Reserve for Fluctuations in 


Investments are carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department— 
bonds being carried at amortized or investment values and stocks at values based on rates 
promulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If investments were 
carried at the December 31st, 1945 market quotations, total assets, voluntary reserve for 
fluctuations in security prices and surplus to policyholders*would be increased by $470,939.43. 


Bonds carried at $1,155,500.00 are deposited as required by law. 
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News Around and About 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


“Our local dealer does not hesitate to 
pass along to us any loan that, in his 
opinion, is first quality.” 


Consider the Repayment 
Sehedule 


Elvin Humble, president of the First 
National Bank, Rushford, Minnesota, 
writes: “We've carried a considerable 
volume of farm paper over a period of 
years, and to date we have not lost 
one dollar on this class of paper. We 
try to get one-third down and finance 
the balance over a period not exceeding 
18 months. However, we find that farm- 
ers do not like monthly instalments on 
farm machinery so we try to set a 
schedule at some particular time of the 
year when he disposes of some grain, 
livestock, or other produce. 

“On tractors we extend loans for two 
or three years, preferably two years 
with payments due in the Spring and 
Fall. To arbitrarily set dates at any 
other time during the year is just an 
aggravation to the average farmer and a 
lot of work for the bank; invariably the 
farmer comes in to explain he won’t 
have any money for 30, 60, or 90 days, 
and then of course one is obliged to 
extend the note or make a new one. It 
is much ‘better to arrange a schedule 
at the start to coincide with income 
seasons. 

“Personally, I feel that a lot of our 
farmers have become discouraged with 
time payment plans on farm equipment 
because they are pressed for payments 
at the wrong time of the year. We find 
the average farmer in normal times 
needs his milk check and egg money for 
operating expenses and the bulk of his 
income comes when he markets his 
grain, hogs or cattle. Instalment credit 
for the farmer is a lot different than 
dealing with a salaried worker.” 

Mr. Humble adds that the bank 
develops farm implement business 
through contacts with local dealers and 
by consistent newspaper advertising. 


Chattels 


F. Richard Atkinson, assistant cash- 
ier, Forest County National Bank, 
Tionesta, Pennsylvania, says: “Most 
of our farm machinery financing has 
heretofore been financed on a straight 
commercial loan basis with amortized 
payments and: reducing interest pay- 
ments; however, with the advent of our 
enlarged consumer credit department 
we will finance all loans of this type 
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through this department, increasing our 
interest income. 

“We plan to use on farm implement 
credit a chattel mortgage as approved 
by the new Pennsylvania Chattel Mort- 
gage Act. We will record each chattel. 
Banks located in states having chattel 
mortgage acts will find the mechanics 
of this type of loan greatly simplified. 
Before this act was passed, we used a 
bill of sale supported by a collateral 
note which made the transaction bulky 
and not too satisfactory. 

“Our loans are made direct over-the- 
counter for the most part, but we do 
plan to discount dealer paper. We also 
plan to advertise our dealers’ products 
via direct mail to a select mailing list 
and also through newspaper advertis- 
ing. This will be supplemented by per- 
sonal calls on our farm friends.” 


Personal Contact Counts 


From the coal and timber country of 
Jamestown, Tennessee, E. M. Shelley, 
cashier of the Union Bank, sends a tip 
on business-getting methods. Says he, 
“T make it a point to attend all farm 
sales and other public gatherings and 
mix with the crowds. When I find a 
farmer who wants to buy, but hasn’t the 
cash, I suggest helping him with a bank 
loan. It’s much like walking in a store 
and having the merchant ask you to 
buy. 

“We feel that any banker who gets 
out among his customers, visits with 
them, breaks bread with them, and sees 
at first hand what they are doing and 
how well, can find many opportunities 
for service. He can develop a better 
class of business out in the field than by 
waiting behind a desk.” 


““He’s a country boy who came to the city and 
made good. An’ has a home in the country” 


Dealer Contacts Are Importay 


“We have always considered the Firy 
National Bank of Wayland (New Yor) 
a farmer’s bank,” writes J. R. Scott 
assistant cashier. “With new develop. 
ments in farm equipment, increasej 
agricultural extension work, and the 
influx of Maine potato growers within 
the last few years, the methods of farm. 
ing in this area have changed consid. 
erably. 

“‘Our farmers have become machinery 
conscious. Many of them have changed 
from diversified farming to one-crop 
farming and have learned through our 
friends from Maine that successful 
growing of large acreages of a culti- 
vated and sprayed crop necessitates 
a substantial outlay in mechanical equip 
ment. 

“Through newspaper advertising, and 
particularly through friendly dealers, 
we have encouraged the farmers to 
finance their requirements with a bank 
loan. 

“Our approach has been almost en- 
tirely through farm implement dealers; 
an approach we learned to value in our 
automobile financing. Our initial loans, 
I believe, came through an automobile 
dealer whose paper we handled, and 
who decided to take on some fam 
machinery. 

“ After a short study, we saw possibil- 
ities in this field and decided to follow 
our experience in automobile financ- 
ing, taking a chattel mortgage, and 
relying largely on the strength of this 
collateral.” 

Mr. Scott advises that the bank's 
usual terms are one-third down, and 
balance payable on one or several notes 
over a reasonable period, depending 
upon the type of equipment. In general, 
the bank requires dealer endorsement 0 
used equipment notes, but not on new 
machinery unless the purchaser is ut 
known or has little or no equity in the 
farm he is working. The bank. requires 
fire insurance coverage for the period 
of the loan. It is purchased by the ban! 
at about 90 cents per hundred per yea! 
and added to the note. Machinery 5 
insured for the cost price, not the ut 
paid balance. The purchaser gets a Copy 
of the certificate of insurance directly 
from the agent. Until recently, the batt 
charged 6 per cent simple interest 
machinery notes, but has reduced it 
5 per cent on original balances of $5 
and over. 
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Mutuals to Promote Home Ownership 


ound financial basis takes first 

place as a theme for advertising 
which will be placed in home commu- 
nity newspapers by the 532 mutual sav- 
ings banks, according to a survey on 
advertising made by the Committee on 
Savings Development of the Savings 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. L. A. Tobie, president of the 
Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden, Con- 
necticut, is chairman of the committee, 
which made the survey to guide the 
activities of the committee and also for 
the use of the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment in preparation of new adver- 
tising material for mutual savings banks. 

The committee and the Advertising 
Department sent a questionnaire to all 
mutuals, which are located in 17 states. 
Complete replies received from 248 
banks disclosed that mutual savings 
bankers are doing much constructive 
thinking aboyt the specific things that 
their institutions want to do and say in 
connection with their promotional ac- 
tivities. There is a tremendous interest 
among the mutuals as to the future 
development of their business. Not long 
ago mutual savings bank advertis- 
ing was confined almost entirely to 
promotion of savings accounts, with 
occasional mention of safe deposit boxes 
for rent. The emphasis in their adver- 
tising message is now changed, and 
mortgage loan services now occupy 
first place. 

One-fourth of the 221 banks which 
reported that they offer mortgage loan 
service are devoting more than half of 
their advertising budget to these loans, 


Prone of home ownership on a 


“Mrs. Martin wanted me to propose her 
name. She wants to join” 
HOME 
PLANNERS 


and 139 banks have definitely ear- 
marked from 25 to 50 per cent of their 
advertising for this purpose. 

Savings accounts were a close second 
in the advertising programs, bank-by- 
mail, life insurance, home repair and 


modernization loans, and safe deposit. 


boxes running in about that order. It is 
estimated that a typical savings bank 
advertising program will be devoted 
about ‘half to mortgage loans and a 
little less to savings accounts, with an 
occasional mention of the other bank 
services which also include Christmas 
clubs and special savings accounts and 
holiday and institutional messages. 

The portion of mutual savings bank 
advertising which will be devoted to 
promotion will have as its most popular 
theme the encouragement of soundly 
financed home ownership. Running a 
close second will be ads designed to get 
new savings accounts, and there will be 
a substantial budget portion of the ad- 
vertising used to present the mutual 
savings philosophy. 

Because mutual savings banks are 
cooperative community institutions, 
heretofore they have not been in the 


same competitive position as commer- 
cial banks. As a result of the conserva- 
tive attitude thus fostered by their 
position, the advertising budget of the 
average mutual is not as large as that of 
a typical commercial bank of the same 
size. 

The survey showed that two-thirds of 
the mutuals with deposits of over $5 
million reported that they had spent 
less than $1,000 a year for advertising. 
Seventy-five per cent of the banks with 
between $5 million and $10 million on 
deposit spent less than $5,000 a year. 

Only 40 per cent of the banks with 
deposits between $10 million and $30 
million said they spent more than $5,000 
a year. Of the 190 banks giving adver- 
tising budget figures, 116 spent less 
than $5,000 a year. Banks reported 
their choice of advertising medium in 
order of importance as follows: (1) 
Newspapers, (2) direct mail, (3) radio, 
(4) window and lobby displays, (5) car 
and bus cards. The size of newspaper 
advertisements preferred is two columns 
by six inches, although some banks pre- 
fer a three column size of 10 ‘column 
inches in depth.. » 


INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


3 Revitalize Industry 


Today's railroads are a revitalized and, to a 

large extent, a reorganized industry from the 

standpoint of both operations and financial 

structure. The industry is one for which the 

public has new respect and appreciation growing 

out of its courageous pre-war accomplishments 
= and its amazing wartime record of achievement. 
= Instead of being a declining industry, it appears 

to be entering a new phase of development 

which, if not as expansive and dynamic as in 

its earlier stages, promises to be at least more 

stabilized and certainly no less necessary 

to the growth and well-being of the nation. 


Send for this Informative Folder 
on Railroad Bonds 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, ‘‘The Investment Merits of 

Selected Railroad Bonds.” 


Name. 
Address 


City 
KC-2 


State. 


+ The basic factors essential to qualification of 

& selected railroad bonds for favorable investment 
consideration are discussed interestingly 
and non-technically in an up-to-date analysis, 
“Investment Merits of Selected Railroad 
Bonds.” Send for it, without obligation, as a 
guide to informed action. 


| Use this request form—at no cost. 


HALSEY. STUART & CO. INc. 
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Ai Ci AIR MAIL PAPER FOR BUSINESS 


Let the distant-going correspondence of your 
corporation be specially suited to fly the airways 
economically. Let Ecusta air mail paper, made 
by a new process direct from linen flax fibre, 
also symbolize the importance of your “Via Air 
Mail” letters. Look for the Ecusta watermark. 


Ecusta fine flax air mail and business paper 
is readily available through leading paper 
merchants from coast-to-coast. Call in your 
stationer, printer or engraver now and ask him 
to show you specimens of this high quality letter- 
head paper. Or write us and we will cheerfully 
mail samples of Ecusta paper to you. 


Fine Flax Writing + Fine Flax Air Mail 
Bible Paper + Thin Paper Specialties 


CUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST + NORTH CAROLINA 


Mutuals’ Deposits | 
Record | 


National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks reports that total de. 
posits in the mutuals on January | 
were $15,332,202,146, an increase of 
$2,000,391,516 over a year ago—a rec. 
ord rise. 

Total assets increased by $2,200,- 
799,979 to make a total of $17,013. 
451,176 for the year. Mutual depositors 
increased by 581,533, a total of 16- 
902,762 accounts in 1945, 

Interest-dividends paid to depositors 
remained stable, emphasizing continued 
limited investment possibilities, the ay- 
erage rate paid upon deposits being 
1.68 per cent. The average deposit in 
“regular accounts” (excluding special 
purpose accounts such as Christmas 
Clubs, school savings, etc.) amounted 
to $1,104.06, and the overall average 
deposit was $907.08. 

Combined surplus of mutual savings § 
banks reached the peak figure of $1,628, 
857,713, an increase of $174,119,405 
over the total for 1944. This established 
a ratio of surplus to deposits of 10.6 
per cent, one of the most substantial 
ever afforded any large sum of small 
capital. 


Commentinc on these record gains, 
Isaac W. Roberts, president of The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society and 
of the National Association, said: 

“The fact that such a large segment 
of the American public is entrusting its 
savings to our mutual savings banks is 
an indication of the determination of 
the people to build up reserves against 
the uncertainties of the future in peace- 
time as well as in war. It is apparent 
that a nationwide orgy of spending 
now would accelerate current inflation- 
ary trends. To guard against this con- 
tingency, mutual savings banks are 
exerting all their influence. Much is 
being accomplished by a definite pro- 
gram of public education through ad- 
vertising, public addresses and every- 
day customer contacts. By constantly 
preaching the philosophy of thrift and 
careful spending, mutual savings banks 
are making a vital contribution to the 
welfare of our country and helping to 
maintain the stability and integrity of 
our economic system.” 


The cynics are not certain whether some 
foreign nations are looking for succor or 4 
sucker. 
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This KARDEX 


CUSTOMER 
INFORMATION FILE 


“saves time in every department” 


says Bruce Baird, President, National Savings and Trust Co., Washington 


Authentic Data 
on all customers 
of the bank in one 


centralized record! 


0 Kordex visible margir 


peed reference to 


names 30 


to 60 


“Our Customer File is consulted con- 
stantly by all departments as a quick 
and authentic source of comprehensive 
data regarding customers and thear 
relationships with the bank. 

“It saves time because it provides 
complete, accurate answers with one 
call instead of many.” 

Six years of experience with Kardex 
C.I.F. lend authority to Mr. Baird’s 
comments on its importance in effi- 
cient and profitable banking service. 
Hundreds of other banks, both large 
ard small, have similarly found 
Kardex C.I.F. a virtual necessity. 
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Of course smooth operation starts 
with installation “know-how.” On 
this point Mr. Baird adds, “No small 
part of the successful operation is due 
to the competent manner in which this 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


record was set up under Remington 
Rand supervision.” 

Full details are in Management 
Controller No. M.C. 608—available 


from our nearest Branch Office. 


Reminglon Rend 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ADIAN industry was quite seri- 
ously threatened by the American 
steel strike. While Canada dou- 

bled her basic steel productivity during 
the war and installed many new alloy 
and carbon units, she still has to import 
from the United States a large variety 
of steel products, such as structural ma- 
terial and sheet metal. A modified form 
of steel control, to direct available sup- 
plies to the most essential consumers, 
was imposed in Ottawa immediately the 
strike was called in the United States, 
and domestic producers were urged 
to step up their output as much as 
possible. 

' This strike is apt to have more 
serious repercussions in Canada. About 
the time, a few weeks ago, that com- 
parisons between labor troubles in the 
United States and Canada were in order 
—with self-congratulations that only 
150 Canadian workers were on strike, 
against a million and a half Americans 
—a movement, encouraged by the CIO 
strategy in Washington, got under way 
to bring working conditions and wage 
rates in the two countries more into 
line. Thus a steel employees’ union re- 
solved to press for a 40-hour week, with 
the same take-home pay as for a 48- 
hour period. 


this drive is successful similar moves 
can be expected by other labor organi- 
zations. It might be explained that 
there is no standard 40-hour week 
in Canada and that overtime is seldom 
paid until 48 hours are put in. Take- 
home pay therefore has not suffered as 
much reduction as in the United States 
and consequently less dissatisfaction 
has occurred since overtime war work 
ended. Canadian labor, however, has 
fared well, its basic wage rates rising 
by nearly 20 per cent over the increase 
in living costs. After allowing for lay- 
offs from war work the aggregate of 
Canadian payrolls shows a net reduc- 
tion of not more than 10 per cent. This 
decline would not involve hardship 
for Canadian workers. Yet leftist labor 
elements seem bent on following the 
lead of their American fraternity, to 
press for wartime wages at the expense 
of the general public. 

Coincident with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s lifting of price ceilings on 
about 300 commodities in recognition 
of uneconomic prices for the relative 
products (incidentally, none of these is 
of staple character or in acute short 
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North of the Border 


supply) was official encouragement of 
a 5 per cent increase in the general 
wage level, accompanied by an an- 
nouncement that collective bargaining 


~. would be permitted to reach that objec- 


tive. But that is not enough to satisfy 
militant labor leaders. 

The critical world food situation is of 
as much concern to Canada as to other 
countries. Canada’s food exports in 
1945 were valued at nearly 14 billion 
dollars, over $100 million more than 
in 1944, notwithstanding a decline of 
about 15 per cent in farm production 
last year owing to unfavorable crop 
conditions. Included in these exports 
of 1945 was a variety of foodstuffs to 
the United States valued at over $300 
million. Some of these food shipments 
to the United ‘States were for reship- 
ment to other countries, Canadian 
wheat milled in bond for Cuba, for ex- 
ample. 


Apprrtonat food exports from Can- 
ada would seem to require not only 
some diversion of non-European and 
non-British shipments, as well as stricter 
rationing, but official requisitioning of 
some supplies that now go to various 
domestic processing plants, including 
distilleries. In wheat alone Canada has a 
total stock of about 200 million bushels 
and could export with reasonable safety 
another 150 millions by next July, 


Here are five of Canada’s best-known assets 
—the Dionne quintuplets. In the picture 
they’re officiating at the coronation of Fran- 
ces Frair as “Snow Queen of the North” at 
the North Bay, Ontario, winter carnival. In 
case you can’t name ’em: I. to r., Emilie, 
Yvonne, Cecile, Annette and Marie. Lower 


right, Barbara White, a title contestant 


COPYRIGHT KING FEATURES FROM INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


The heavy drain upon Canada’s food 
stores will probably result in some 
further inducements to higher food 
production in the next crop year 
which, it is to be hoped, will open 
earlier than in 1945 and be generally 
more favorable for planting and grow- 
ing. Such conditions are to be hoped 
for not only to maintain food exports 
on their present high level but, also, to 
make ample provision for next Sum- 
mer’s tourist trade, which may be of 
record proportions. Canada, a vast 
and unique tourist land, has of course 
become better known in other countries 
because of her war efforts. 


which would bring total exports to 
nearly 350 millions for the crop year 
ending that month. This would be the 
largest supply of wheat available to 
deficit countries. 

_ It is realized by those interested in 
tourist trade that transportation and ac- 
commodation facilities must beimproved 
as soon as possible. These facilities 
have been maintained in as good con- 
dition as circumstances would permit, 
but they have of course been subjected 
to more than ordinary wear and tear 
during a period of inadequate replace- 
ments. 

While overcrowding of year-round 
routes and hotels, as well as shortages: 
of labor and materials continue, reno-. 
vation and expansion of tourist facilities: 
cannot fully be undertaken, but much 
can, and probably will, be done in the: 
next six months in districts catering to 
seasonal trade by individuals and groups: 
of local citizens to prepare better ac-- 
commodation for visitors in the Summer 
of 1946. By that time congestion on the: 
railways will have been relieved by the: 
completion of the heavy troop move-- 
ments. 

The clearance of these routes for civil-. 
ian traffic and the reasonably good state: 
in which Canada’s large highway system 
has been maintained promise easier,, 
more comfortable traveling conditions: 
to the forests, mountains, lakes, streams: 
and ocean resorts that make Canada 
a tourists’ wonderland. 
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Pilots in Blue Denim 


Usually he drives directly to the 
ranch headquarters where a farm truck 
or pickup has been left for him. Or he 
may drive to another place where he 
finds a horse in a small “trap”—which 
in ranch lingo means a small horse pas- 
ture. He saddles up the horse, takes 
along a hammer and staples, and rides 
along the fences to keep them in repair. 
Windmills must be checked, too. They’re 
often damaged by high winds and since 
cattle depend upon them for water, 
they must be kept in good shape. 

Sooner or later one of these ranchers 
mentions shooting coyotes from air- 
planes. That seems to be a favorite 
sport all over the Southwest and in 
Kansas and Nebraska as well. Some of 
the ranchers serve as “spotters” for 
their passengers, usually city sportsmen 
who are eager to test their marksman- 
ship against the wily prairie. wolves. 
Thousands are shot each year in this 
manner. 

“Down” cattle are easily located 
from the air. Howe mentioned one time 
when he located a missing steer for 
which he had been looking for several 
days. 


Visrrors to the high plains of Texas 
usually complain of the strong winds 
that blow almost constantly. Texans 
are used to the wind although they 
sometimes complain because their lit- 
tle ships are grounded by them. Ordi- 
narily, however, these winds do not 
handicap fliers because a plane must 
head into the wind either when taking 
off or landing. Finding a landing place 
apparently is no problem, either. Land- 
ing a plane in a rough country is no 
harder on the ship than on an automo- 
bile driven over the same kind of ter- 
rain. 

Howe has a rubber cushion on his 
plane elevators. This keeps them from 
being damaged by the brush. Also, he’s 
learned that a metal fuselage is more 
practical than a fabric-covered one. 
Iasked him why. His answer was unex- 
pected. 

“Cattle won’t leave a fabric-covered 
fuselage alone,” he said. “They’ll rush 
up to a plane after it comes to a stop 
in their pasture and start licking the 
fabric. The glue has a strong appeal to 
them. It doesn’t take long for their 
tongues to rasp a hole into the wing.” 

All over America, but principally in 
‘the wide open reaches of the Southwest, 
these little planes are coming into their 
own as a vehicle for air-minded agrari- 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


ans. Many of the boys who flew high- 
powered, complex, pursuit ships and 
huge bombers in the war are returning 
to the farms and ranches. Colonel Tay- 
lor says that many cattlemen consult 
with him regarding ships for their sons 
when they’re discharged from the Air 
Corps. Other boys served in the ground 
forces and are fully acquainted with 
the mechanical problems of servicing 
planes. Their plans include operating 
small airports or buying little planes 
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so they caf give flying lessons. One 
unofficial estimate is that more than 
300,000 privately-owned planes will be 
flown in 1948 compared with about 
25,000 five years ago. 

If that is the case, it will be only a 
short time until bankers are handling 
“airplane paper” as casually as they 
made loans to purchase new cars back 
in 1940 and 1941. And many of those 
loans will go to flying farmers and 
ranchers. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Oklahoma’s Largest--One of the First 100 in the Nation 
Total Resources in Excess of $200,000,000.00 
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“official” judgments. But as of today, 
it seems to sum up like this: 

(1) Thus far we haven’t produced 
the creative thinking on operating prob- 
lems some of us had anticipated; on 
the other hand, the Council’s contribu- 
tions to the personnel program have 
been tremendously helpful. 

(2) Interest on the part of the staff at 
large has not developed as we had 
hoped; but those active in the Council 
and on its committees are keenly inter- 
ested and we may anticipate this will 
spread as time goes by. 

(3) Employee delegates have had a 
tendency to reflect management rather 
than employee point of view, which is 
accounted for by the fact that employ- 
ees have consistently: elected senior and 
supervisory level employees who have 
thought in management terms for years. 
(Interestingly enough, predominantly 


feminine units will invariably elect ‘ 


male delegates!) 
(4) Many of the problems handled by 


the Council could have been handled 


more expeditiously by management 
alone, but there are undoubted values 
in democratic participation which tran- 
scend mere considerations of expedi- 
ency. 

(5) There is a tremendous amount of 
clerical work for the Personnel Depart- 
ment in keeping the Council going. The 
Council members cannot be loaded with 
these details—they have their regular 
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A Management-Staff Council 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


jobs to do. But if the bank is willing to 
pay the bill and supply the staff, the 
work soon becomes part of the normal 
operation of the department. 


You will appreciate how difficult it 
is to transpose a new experience in 
human relations into a documentary 
report. If you sat with us at the Council 
table you would become a part of it. 
You would hear the normal problems 
of living together discussed freely— 
you would watch the solutions shape 
up out of the thinking of the group— 
you would see employees growing in 
qualities of leadership. And you would 
probably wonder, as we do now, 
whether this is another Utopian dream 
or a new source of strength for private 
chartered banking in America. 


For Complete 


Service 


in Atlanta 


The 
Fulton Nationa\ Bank. 


ATLANTA 


of Atlanta 


GEORGIA 


Member of the Federa Deposit Insurance Corporation 


+ 


A cross-section of the Wa. 
chovia staff as the Coun. 
cil’s bowling league gets 
set for an evening of fun 
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Improved Protection 


Under Blanket Bonds 


GOTIATIONS for improved protec- 

tion under bankers’ blanket bonds 
have been concluded by the A.B.A. In- 
surance and Protective Committee. The 
changes announced by the Surety As- 
sociation of America include broadening 
of the following clauses: 

(1) Premises insuring clause to in- 
clude Joss of furnishings, fixtures and 
equipment caused by larceny, theft, 
burglary or robbery, also damage to 
such property and to the bank’s prem- 
ises caused by vandalism or malicious 
mischief. 

(2) Redemption of United States 
Savings Bonds insuring clause to spe- 
cifically cover any loss through guaran- 
teeing or witnessing signatures upon, as 
well as paying or redeeming, Series A to 
E bonds which have been forged, coun- 
terfeited, raised or otherwise altered, or 
lost or stolen, or on which the signa- 
ture to a request for payment has been 
forged. 

(3) Transit insuring clause in Form 
No. 24 to cover property of the insured 
bank while being transported by mes- 
sengers of depository banks or public 
officials. 

Details of these and other improve- 
ments in coverage and phraseology of 
the bonds are given in the February 
issue of the Association’s Protective 
Bulletin. 

No additional charge is made for the 
better protection, and endorsements or 
revised bonds to effect the changes 
should be received in the near future, 
by all banks insured under bankers’ 
blanket bonds. 
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Consumer Credit Digest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


rent loads, even assisting dealers in 
taking over appliance market. This 
should make for better feeling among 
dealers who complained that utilities 
offered too many free services with ap- 
pliances. 

There is no way to foretell how far 
the program will go, nor how long it 
will last (possibly only until utilities re- 
gain prewar current loads), but the 
movement is definite and growing. 


Kitchen Equipment Deliveries 

Metal cabinet sinks and kitchen cabi- 
nets rolled from Edison General Electric 
(Hotpoint) assembly lines by the latter 
part of January, completing an all- 
electric kitchen package, according to a 
company official. Accelerated produc- 
tion would make possible “complete 
dealer stocks of cabinets and sinks across 


the nation by late Spring, with delivery 
to consumers by early Summer.” 


Nets Produce 


“Snoplane”: A streamlined winter 
vehicle on skis, driven by small aircraft 
engine and pusher-type propeller, for use 
in cross-country transportation. Weighs 
550 pounds, features glass-enclosed cabin 
with seating capacity of four, and sealed 
beam headlights. Likely customers will 
be trappers, telephone and telegraph 
linesmen, and field agents of the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. Built by Davis 
& Price Co., Durango, Calif. 

Junior tractor: A new idea in tractor 
design, to aid in mechanizing over 


“Now go—and don’t take ‘No’ for an 
answer!” 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York is organizing a consumer credit 
department for the bank’s head office 
and 27 branches in New York City. 
Department is designed to meet vart- 
ous personal requirements and will 
accommodate small businesses which 
prefer to utilize bank credit on an 
instalment payment basis. 


three million farms of less than 40 
acres which previously could not afford 
the least expensive tractor models. Re- 
tail price may be less than $400. Model 
has engine in the rear, pushes tools 
ahead’ instead of dragging them behind 
it. Not expected on the market for at 
léast a year. Allis-Chalmers is the 
company. 

500-pound midget car: Currently be- 
ing road-tested. Will sell for between 
$500 and $600. Salable stocks expected 
by June. Manufacturer: Bobbi Motor 
Car Corp., San Diego. 

Precipitron and Bug Bomb: The first an 
electrostatic air cleaner developed by 
Westinghouse and produced in quan- 
tity during the war for use in manufac- 
ture of delicate military equipment, 
now to be built for home use. The latter 
is an aerosol insecticide dispenser ready 
for marketing nationally. The company 
will also, for the first time, enter the 
electric home heater field, developing 
markets in the Pacific northwest and 
mid-south. 

“Cobra Tone Arm”: Zenith describes 
as the “hit of the show” a new record 
player tone arm, reputedly child-proof. 
Because its operation is radionic, this 
arm is lighter than any other. Extreme 
lightness of pressure of filament on rec- 
ord (2/3 of an ounce) is expected to in- 
crease fecord life 1,000 per cent. 

Television spot pickup unit: Spot 
visual pickups of newsworthy events— 
parades, sports events, fires and disas- 
ters—are made possible by a portable 
camera-transmitter unit built originally 
to help bombardiers steer their missiles 
directly to the target. Unit is light 
enough to be carried in an ordinary 
large-size suitcase, can be operated by 
battery if power line is not available. 

If legislative bodies met less frequently 
they would not have the time necessary to 
pass unnecessary legislation. 


Illiteracy may be a terrible handicap, 
but it protects a person from some of the 
novels now being published. 
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Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


The 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
RL 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 

GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 

MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send sow for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 
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Financial Counsel for Veterans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


Through the “grapevine,” word of 
this service has spread around, and vet- 
erans have come to this center from all 
parts of the state and from other states. 
Bridgeport easily leads the state in the 
nuimber and amount of both home loans 
and business loans to veterans. During 
January, one Bridgeport bank alone 
approved 98 home loans, totaling ap- 
proximately $600,000, and in the same 
period refused about the same number 
and amount. The commercial banks 
have also made hundreds of business 
loans in varying amounts, for the most 
part of which the veteran was not re- 
quired to make use of his GI benefits, 
but was able to save these benefit’ for a 
home loan. 

Warrzas business loans are neces- 
sarily for a short term, usually not more 
than a year, the home loan guaranty is 
twice as large and extends for a period 
of 20-25 years. The amount of saving 
in interest to a veteran on a business 
loan under the GI bill is perhaps one- 
tenth of what he could save under his 
home loan; and as any part of the 
guaranty once made cannot be used 
again, the veteran usually gains by 
retaining his full credit for a home loan. 

Also, only a few business deals can be 
kept in a status quo pending the exami- 
nation and appraisal by the Veterans 
Administration. On business loans, our 
bankers have been very liberal, but not 


I have found GI Joe to be a most 
reasonable person. Though young in 
years, he has matured greatly under 
fire. He has learned, through neces- 
sity, to distinguish between the essen- 
tial and the non-essential. He has had 
a wide experience in sizing up com- 
rades, enemies, and superiors. He is 
alert for anything that savors of a 
“brush-off” or a “run-around,” and 
wants to be shown facts. On the other 
hand, he is quick to recognize in- 
formed and friendly interest, the key- 
note of the Bridgeport plan. 


to the point of carelessness. 

Prominent business men and lawyers 
in the community are often called in for 
counsel on a business venture; and if a 
loan is not considered feasible, the 
veteran is shown why the proposed 
business venture would not be one in 
which he ought to risk his own money. 

Bridgeport has an estimated veteran 
population of 25,000 who are prospec- 
tive home owners, representing a total 
borrowing capacity of some $150,000, 
000. The bankers feel that this virgin 
field for business during the next 10 
years is something -worth cultivating, 
and that the goodwill engendered by 
the current special effort on their part 
will pay handsome dividends. 


Pat Uliano has a radio 
repair business 


Someone has said the secret of a long 
life is hard work. Well, we always knew it 
wasn’t so simple. 


A tariff is a device by which one pro- 
tected industry charges another protected 
industry too much. 


It isn’t true that red-headed women 
marry meek men. The men just get that 
way. 


The coal companies might want to con 
sider those rockets which will hurl a ton 
60 miles. 
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General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Georgia, is headquarters for this month; organization meeting of the International 


one of them might easily attract large 
attendance, under present conditions 
prevailing in the national capital. The fol- 
lowing are highlights of present trends: 

(1) British loan. The President sent 
to Congress a special message asking 
for the approval of the publicized com- 
mitment for $3,375,000,000. Represent- 
ative Spence, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, issued a statement 
promising full and free hearings on the 
proposal, which he endorsed. The bill, in 
the form of a joint resolution, is now 
before the two banking committees, 
with no early hearings indicated and 
prospects for favorable action consid- 
ered gloomy. 

(2) The labor committees of Con- 
gress are apparently ready to report out 
and support bills for raising the mini- 
mum wage up to around 65 cents per 
hour, leading to 75 cents in the course 
of three to five years. That there will be 
opposition to so sharp an increase is 
conceded and various compromises are 
expected to be offered. 

(3) Considerable planning is going on 
for further control of bank holding 
companies. There are prospects for the 
introduction of a new bill, to replace 
one offered earlier, and specifically en- 
dorsed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
There seems to be, however, little more 
than a hope of such legislation being 
passed by this Congress. 

(4) An initial review of the tax situa- 
tion is slowly getting under way. The 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
now considering a fat volume study of a 


special subcommittee on social security 
taxes. 
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Monetary Fund and the Bank 


WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


It is noted in that study that there 
are upwards of 50 proposals for Social 
Security law changes. Ahead of this 
same House committee is the proposal 
for changing the carry-back provisions 
of the tax law which, according to pro- 
labor forces, are being used to help 
break strikes. Farther ahead are plans 
for easing off some of the excise taxes. 

(S) Among the financial agencies 
there are expanding plans. Included is 
the program of the Export-Import 
Bank, which is now entering upon a 
broader lending program abroad. To 
strengthen its staff the bank has added 
several new staff members. Among them 
is Sidney Sherwood, named secre- 


Paul A. Porter, chairman of the Federal 

Communications Commission, was named 

director of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 

tion when President Truman promulgated 
his new wage-price policy 


tary to the board of directors. Mr. 
Sherwood has long worked among Wash- 
ington’s government agencies, including 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the War Production Board, the State De- 
partment. He is a Princeton University 
graduate and was formerly in the copper 
business. 


Government (6) The Bureau of 
Reorganization the Budget is now 

considering plans 
for more extensive government reor- 
ganization. An early product was the 
merging of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. Its lending business went 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and its advisory service to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The change, 
however, was not well received in some 
Congressional circles, The House Small 
Business Committee issued a critical 
report, but it moved too late to stop the 
change. 

(7) The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, under its new chairman, 
Maple T. Harl, is expanding its person- 
nel. There will be more examiners in the 
field and an effort made to bring its 
work up to date, now that personnel for 
the work is returning from the armed 
services. 

(8) A meeting of the representatives 
of the nations participating in the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements is scheduled for 
early in March. A choice of headquarters 
for operations of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation will be among the decisions to be 
made, 
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for a PERFECT CONVENTION 


in Suburban Chicago 


ING HOLIDAY 


PARK .....: 


One of America’s top-flight, year-round Resort Hotels, where conventions 

become a delightful event... . The Moraine fronts on Lake Michigan, is 
spread out over 14 acres of picturesque ravine land and has 250 rooms 

of graceful Georgian architecture. It inspires concentrated effort and is 
y conducive of leisurely living and outdoor recreation. 


We can conveniently care for groups up to 150 persons. Conventioners 
are accorded guest membership in our popular Beach Club. 


Chicago is 32 minutes by fast transportation. Inquiries are invited. 
Address same to 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


Correspondent Banking 
As We See It 


Correspondent banking, as Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit sees it, covers a far wider range of ac- 
tivities than collections, deposits and money transfers. 


Correspondent banking means teamwork —means the 
sharing of bank experience and the intelligent interest 
of a bank in the problems of other banks. , 


Your bank will find that Manufacturers National is 
ready to work with you in every way it can. Call on 
us at any time. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


For Congressmen 


Only 


NE of the world’s smallest banks is 

located in the Capitol, under the 

House of Representatives, reports Path- 
finder magazine. 

“Tt is run by Kenneth Romney, 
House sergeant at arms, and its mem- 
bership is limited to Representatives 
(no Senators need apply). About 325 of 
them use it. 

“Strictly speaking, it’s not really a 
bank, since it’s not incorporated, has no 
charter, pays no interest, and doesn’t 
take deposits. 

“*What we really are,’ Romney ex- 
plains, ‘is a disbursing agency under 
the U. S. Treasury. We get the Con- 
gressmen’s paychecks to distribute, and 
most of them just leave the money here 
to accumulate. If they do, we give them 
checks to cash against their accounts 
just like a bank.’ 
~ “Romney estimates annual turnover 
at about $12 million, including some 
cashing of personal checks for congres- 
sional clerks and secretaries. 

“The sergeant at arms checks are 
usable anywhere, just like a bank check. 
Since they are, indirectly, checks against 
the U. S. Treasury, they’re honored all 
over the world. 3 

“There was a western banker, how- 
ever, who didn’t recognize a sergeant at 
arms bank check when he saw one, and 
thought he had caught a Congressman 
(a political opponent) trying to cash a 
phony check. He phoned all the way to 
Washington before he found out there 
really was such a bank.” 


Rockefeller Center Theatre, New York, in- 
terim meeting place of the UNO General 
Assembly 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Houses for Veterans? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


asked to encourage production by ab- 
sorbing undue risks in developing these 
materials. This contribution is expected 
to amount to about 20 per cent of the 
total outlay or $200 million. 

Rapid tax amortization of new plant 
facilities which produce new materials 
ormanufactured homes is also called for. 

New Workers. Materials and labor are 
the twin shortages that constitute the 
present emergency. The new program 
contemplates the recruitment and train- 
ing of 1,500,000 additional on-site and 
off-site workers by the middle of 1947. 
This would more than triple the present 
force. 

To attract workers to the industry, 
it is proposed to raise wage rates where 
they are abnormally low, and, where 
no other course is possible, to make pre- 
mium payments to cover wage in- 
creases. 

Postponement of Non-Essential Con- 
struction. Non-residential construction, 
whether private or public, is to be de- 
ferred to allow the veterans’ emergency 
housing program to go ahead at full 
speed. In order to divert materials and 
manpower to the program, it is proposed 
not only to postpone the initiation of 
non-essential building, but even where 
necessary to defer the completion of 
projects already started. 

Local emergency housing committees 
are to determine, on the basis of speci- 
fied standards, what construction cur- 
rently under way is essential and should 
be continued, and what further permits 
should be issued for non-residential 
construction. 

Land and Facilities. The program 
states that while it is clear that the 
central responsibility for the provision 
of building lots and the furnishing of 
utilities rests with the community, it 
may be necessary for the Government 
to assist in providing facilities and de- 
veloping sites. 

Priorities and Allocations. It is pro- 
posed that the greater amount of ma- 
terials will be channeled, by means of 
priorities and allocations, into homes 
selling for $6,000 or less or renting for 
not more than $50 a month. It is not 
proposed, however, to change the pres- 
ent Civilian Production Administration 
priorities regulations, under which the 
ceilings are $10,000 selling price and 
$80 rent. 

Price Controls. Strict control over 
Prices of materials is asked in the pro- 
gram, as well as a continuation of rent 


March 1946 


control and the authorization of ceilings 
on prices of new and existing housing 
and on building lots in urban areas. 

Financing. Presumably the greater 
number of the individual homes built 
under this program will be financed 
with veterans’ guaranteed or insured 
loans. A proposal is made, however, 
for the insurance of 90 per cent loans 
to builders, based on necessary current 
costs of construction rather than on 
long-term economic value. This financ- 
ing is along the lines of Title VI of the 
National Housing Act, and is intended 
primarily to encourage construction of 
rental housing. 

Community Participation. The new 
program is dependent for success on co- 
operation at the community level. 
Where they do not exist, emergency 
housing committees will be formed, 
composed of representatives of local 
government, veterans, labor, builders, 
material producers, financing institu- 
tions, and other interested groups, 
which wi]l undertake to clear away any 
obstacles that might impede the prog- 
ress of the program in their localities. 

Legislation. In order to implement the 
program, a variety of new legislation 
is necessary. It is estimated that an 
appropriation of $600 million will be 
needed for premium payments for in- 
creased production of materials. Funds 
must be provided for research into new 
construction methods and materials, 
and for the costs of developing them. 
The rapid tax amortization of new plant 
facilities calls for permissive legislation, 
as does the insurance of 90 per cent 
loans to builders based on current costs. 

The program also asks for the exten- 
sion to December 31, 1947, of the au- 
thority for priorities and allocations, 


“This letter complaining about housing 
conditions is from a dangerous crank. . . . 
He threatens to move in with me!” 


which is now scheduled to expire next 
June. An appropriation of $250 million 
is needed to finance the relocation and 
conversion to temporary housing of 
surplus Army and Navy barracks which 
it is estimated will furnish 100,000 
units. The proposed extension of price 
controls requires additional legislation. 
The program also asks for the adoption 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. 


Mortgage Bulletin 


The principle and the benefits of solar 
orientation are discussed in the March 
bulletin which the American Bankers 
Association Advertising Department is 
sending to banks as the fifth in its mort- 
gage merchandising series. 


Film for Home Planners 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has a new film, “The Dawn of Electri- 
cal Living,” for showing to groups such 
as home planners’ clubs. Prepared by 
the Walt Disney studios, the color pic- 
ture is designed to inform the public of 
the importance of adequate wiring. 


There are many alternatives 
but only one "Waldorf" 
“WALDORF 
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cuoosr FLORIDA 


FOR COMPLETE CONTENTMENT 


When you retire, you'll want to locate 
where the weather is friendly, where 

life is leisurely, where congenial folks 

will be your neighbors, where living 

is j but reasonable. In short, 
vu’ll want to be where you don’t 
ave to be rich to live richly. 


The answer is Florida. Here you can 
live with dignity, in comfort and good 
health. Here you will find your heart’s 
desire for you and yours. Florida will 
welcome you. And so will many others 
of your profession who have already 
found contentment here. 


Florida’s tax laws, like Florida’s cli- 
mate, are friendly, too. Florida exempts 
the first $5,000 of the valuation of your 
home from taxation for current city 
and county governmental operations. 
Florida has no state income or sales 
tax, no state tax on land or homes. 
Florida offers more than a healthful, 
temperate year ‘round climate that 
means added years of happier living. 
Florida means economy of inten, too. 
Before you choose that home you’ve 
always wanted for those retirement 
years .. . see what Florida has for 
you! 

Send today for your free copy of new 
illustrated “This Is Florida.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 

State of Florida ] 

a Commission Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. 
ase send me free illustrated booklet 

“This Is Florida — And So Is This!” | 
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fore they close. Here—this may help to 
identify me.” From his wallet he took 
a Merchant’s National Bank slip, show- 
ing a deposit of $125 made that same 
day. The Merchant’s National stamp, 
“duplicate,” with the date, and the 
teller’s initials written across it, carried 
immediate conviction. 

Almost automatically young Bumiller 
turned the check over and handed it 
back to the customer, proffering him 
also a pen. In the rush of the day’s 
business all thought of the deposit slip 
warning had left his mind. With a 
number of people waiting in line and 
the doors of the bank about to close, he 
was intent on getting through for the 
afternoon without needlessly offending 
a customer by holding everything up 
while he verified an obviously convinc- 
ing account and signature. 

“Just endorse this, if you will, Mr. 
Saunderson,” he asked, “as a pre- 
caution, since I’m not personally ac- 
quainted with you.” 

Obligingly, Saunderson endorsed the 
check. The two signatures agreed per- 
fectly. Clearly, the customer presenting 
this check had written it himself, on his 
own account. Quite sure that he was 
merely doing a slight favor to one of the 
bank’s depositors well known at an- 
other branch, Bumiller reached into his 
currency-drawer and asked: 

“How would you like it, sir?” 

“Qh, tens and a five.” 


Ir was not until that moment that the 
number written on the upper corner of 
the check caught Bumiller’s attention: 
42,593. That was a big number. Sud- 
denly one of the sentences that he had 
read that morning clicked in his mind: 
“A peculiarity that may identify him is 
his habit of using an unusually high 
numeral on the worthless checks that he 
presents.” And a genuine deposit slip as 
identification! 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said, 
turning his head and listening as if he 
had heard someone calling him from the 
rear of the room. Then he stepped out of 
his enclosure, asking a clerk at a desk 
behind him to keep his eye on the cage. 

What had that warning notice told 
him to do? Notify the Comptroller’s 
Office immediately! Okay! But before 
he could even get to a telephone he saw 
his “Mr. Saunderson” leave the win- 
dow, warned by a crook’s quick intui- 
tion that something had gone wrong, 
and start for the door of the bank.. 

“Without his money!” raced through 


The Deposit Slip Trick 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Bumiller’s mind. The check was gj 
ready stamped and out of reach. It was 
an absolute give-away! 

“Stop that man, Harry!” he calle 
to the bank’s uniformed attendant ang 
day watchman. But before Harry, him. 
self no longer young, could interfere the 
forger had disappeared. 

When Dade Bumiller went into action 
he went in all over. Chagrin flooded 
over him like fire at the thought he had 
let a crook fool him so easily, even after 
being forewarned. But even while the 
sense of humiliation was searing him, 
he had pushed through a swinging door 
and was running for the bank’s entrance, 

It was a long chase. The forger wasa 
good runner, with a big head start. But 
Bumiller was better, and the mm 
finally ended at a crowded intersec. 
tion, with Bumiller clutching at his 
quarry and gasping at the same time to 
a traffic policeman: “Arrest him! I’m 
from the Merchant’s National Bank!” 

“Well,” the branch manager told his 
young teller, after it was all over, “it was 
—er—highly unorthodox. But it was 
—er—good work. We won’t forget it.” 


AMERICA 


BUILDING 


THE SPIRIT OF ’46 is that of 
a nation alert to tomorrow, 
manifest in the functional design 
of modern industrial buildings 
created for new beauty and utility. 
Apparent, too, is the modern 
protection, the enlightened effi- 
ciency which bring eminence to 
Illinois’ oldest and largest fire 
insurance companies. 
When planning 
or agent the advanced service 


provided by these time-tested 
fire companies. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HQME OFFICE: CHICAGO 
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Prefabrication Is Still Young 


icular unit of the same type. If an 
investor can save $500 on each of 100 
units in his project, that means his 
equity can be $50,000 less than other- 
wise, increasing the return on his invest- 


ment. 

“Tn the past 10 or 15 years we have 
fully demonstrated that prefabricated 
sections are practical and economical. 
Today the cost of our prefabricated 
parts is about one-third of the total 
cost of the finished unit, and the per- 
centage is steadily growing as increased 
use is made of prefabrication.” 

The chief problems of the industry in 
the future, he said, will be to keep 
pushing up the percentage of prefabri- 
cation in housing as a whole, to try to 
have some prefabrication included in 
every house, and to intensify research 
and development of new materials 
which can be used in prefabrication to 
improve the quality and liveability of 
houses. 


His company maintains research lab- 
oratories, cooperating with manufac- 
turers of raw materials and contractors, 
which constantly experiment not only 
in methods of standardizing parts, cut- 
ting costs and shortening the time of 


construction, but also in the use of new 


materials and types of construction in 
order to increase flexibility and beauty 
of design and utilization of space so as 
to give more for the money, extend the 
life of the house, and create high re-sale 
as well as first-hand values. 

Architects and buyers, Mr. Taylor 
added, are able to make their own choice 
as to architectural design, exterior ap- 
pearance, surfaces, color composition, 
room sizes and other arrangements, since 
the basic prefabricated parts can be put 
together on the “chassis” of the house 
in a wide variety of selection. 


Discussuxc the question of centraliza- 
tion vs. decentralization in prefabrica- 
tion, Mr. Taylor said that if the coun- 
try is to reach the post-reconversion 
goal of 1,000,000 residential ‘units a year 
for some years to come, as most experts 
agree is-essential to solve the housing 
problem, prefabrication will be called 
upon to play a large part, and will need 


_ torely largely upon volume production, 


sound engineering, and efficiency in 
order to achieve the lower costs, im- 
proved quality and better design needed 
to satisfy the demands of the average 
consumer for decent housing at low 
cost. 


Nevertheless, he did not believe that 
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completely centralized mass production, 
as in the automobile industry, would 
be effective in housing. He favored 
assembly at the site and regional pre- 
fabrication plants, such as already in 
use by His company, as more economical 
and practical than a central plant, and 
also as making possible the greater vari- 
ety and flexibility in choice of parts de- 
manded by home purchasers, compared 
to the greater standardization accepted 
by automobile buyers, and as avoiding 
the necessity for the dislocation of exist- 
ing craft unions which might follow the 
adaptation of the Detroit idea to pre- 
fabrication. 

Any savings in manufacturing costs 
from full mass production procedure in 
a big cental plant, like an automobile 
plant, he argued, would be more than 
offset by additional transportation costs 
in shipping bulky housing sections long 
distances across the country. 

Accordingly, his company has com- 
mitted itself to plants serving a terri- 
tory of 200 to 300 miles each. However, 
he said, it might prove economical to 
manufacture certain lighter sections, 
which would cost less to ship, at a cen- 
tral plant as far as 750 miles from the 
site, especially after a sufficient volume 
of business had been built up at the 
regional plants so that there would be 
enough of the lighter pieces required to 
insure a substantial saving by produc- 
ing them at a central plant. 

“However,” he added, “the industry 


“Special Correspondent” 


In newspaper work, a “special correspond- 
ent” is distinguished by ability to carry out 
difficult or unusual assignments. Among 
banks there are also “special” correspond- 
ents, upon which other institutions may 
always count. In New England, the Shaw- 
mut is known for prompt handling of diffi- 


cult or unusual ‘situations and for its “out- 
standing strength” for 109 years. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
CaPiTAL $10,000,000 SurpPLus $20,000,000 


is still young, and it is too early to at- 
tempt definitive answers to all such 
problems. Exceptions may come up 
from time to time.” 

Asked for suggestions on how banks 
eould cooperate in the distribution and 
financing of prefabricated housing, Mr. 
Taylor gave this threefold answer: 

“First, by informing themselves on 
what prefabrication really is and what 
it actually can do; 

“Second, by promoting housing in 
general, working to make building codes 
reasonable and fair, and acting in every 
other way possible to secure general 
community cooperation; 

“Third, by analyzing the housing 
needs of their communities, not only 
from the single angle of home owner- 
ship, but also from the viewpoint of 
rental property.” 

He explained his third point by say- 
ing he felt many bankers have “ owneri- 
tis,” with the result that they do a 
good job in financing home ownership 
but fail to go out after the 50 or 60 per 
cent of the market involved in financing 
rental property and fail to interest 
investors in rental investments. 

Because many banks have failed to 
recognize that every community needs 
a goodly percentage of rental housing, 
and that some people don’t want to buy 
or shouldn’t buy their own homes, he 
asserted, an inflation of real estate 
prices often occurs in communities be- 
cause of a shortage of rental property. 
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Bank Reports 


FINANCIAL REPORTS OF AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL BANKS. By Reverend Brian 
A. Kirn. The Catholic University’ of 
America, Washington, D. C. 366 pages. 


Proressor Kren, head of the uni- 
versity’s economics department, con- 
siders first the historical development of 
legal reports of commercial banks and 
then examines the character of annual 
reports being sent by banks to their 
stockholders. 

As a sampling he analyzes 78 reports 
of the 200 largest commercial banks. He 
finds little uniformity in terminology in 
condition and income statements and 
notes that the reporting, especially of 
income, was “generally inadequate.” 

“From the point of view of content,” 
he says, “most of the reports have been 
found wanting in several respects. They 
not only fail in the adequacy of their 
treatment of financial data, but also 
there is little uniformity among banks 
in this matter. The use of a varied ter- 
minology, the differences in the com- 
bination of items, present a considerable 
problem when it comes to comparing 
the financial position of different banks 
by means of the balance sheet. While 
fewer banks report the results of opera- 
tions through the use of income state- 
ments, the problems of inadequacy and 
variation here are even greater. 

“In most cases the narrative section 
is wanting from the point of informa- 
tion given, and lacking in life and appeal 
because of failure to include points of 
human interest. Judged by what an 
annual report should contain, even the 
10 best reports among those examined 
perhaps should be pronounced only 
fair.” 

The first problem of bankers inter- 
ested in promoting better annual re- 
ports, says Dr. Kirn, “must be to arouse 
a wider circle of their number to a sense 
of the obligation of reporting periodi- 
cally to their stockholders.” He asserts 
that in actual practice “it was found 
that only about 78 of the 200 largest 
banks in the United States submit 
annual reports.” How long determina- 
tion of whether stockholders and the 
public shall be given more information 
about bank operations will remain in 
the bankers’ hands, he states, is prob- 
lematical and he wonders whether a 
commission similar to the SEC will be 
created by law to supervise reporting. 
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“There are indications that seem to 
point in this direction. Certainly, it is 
more desirable that banks by measures 
of self-discipline make such means 
unnecessary.” 


Statement Analysis 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ANALYsIs. By Roy A. Foulke. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 681 pages. $6.50. 


Me. FOULKE’s experience in business 
statistics is well known. For many years 
manager of the specialized report de- 
partment of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. (of 
which agency he is now vice-president), 
he annually compiled the 14 leading 
ratios for 78 lines of manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing-ratios that are 
used by thousands of business men. 

The present book is written for the 
practical use of the banker, business 
executive, accountant and credit man. 
It is divided into seven parts: the back- 
ground of analysis, the analysis of small 
business enterprises, the internal analy- 
sis of balance sheets, their compara- 
tive analysis, analysis of profit and loss 
statements, analysis of surplus ac- 
counts, and the evolution and limita- 
tions of accountancy. 

Students using it as a text find ques- 
tions and problems at the end of each 
chapter—practical examples to illus- 
trate the techniques outlined. Mr. 
Foulke, an occasional contributor to 
Bankinc (“New Business Opportuni- 
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of the steps is offered as an introduc- 
tion. The book centers around the basic 
laws of contracts, sales, regulation of 


corporations in trade, secured sales’ 


contracts, etc. 


Our Southern Neighbors 


‘Inpustry IN Latin America. By 
Wythe. Columbia University 


Press. 371 pages. $4. 


De. WYTHE surveys the industrial as- 
of Latin American economies, 
presenting statistical and factual ma- 
terial particularly useful to students, 
rs and others who are interested 
in world affairs. 

Chapters discuss the extent and na- 
ture of industrialization, raw materials 
and fuel, capital and free enterprise, 
limitations of the market, government 
and industrial, and detailed considera- 
tion of the 20 republics. 


Britain 
GREAT BRITAIN IN THE WORLD 
Economy. By Alfred Edward Kahn. 


Columbia University Press. 314 pages. 


Tae change in Britain’s economic posi- 
tion between the two world wars is here 
studied. The book deals with causes, 
implications and consequences, viewed 
in the light of the theory of interna- 
tional equilibrium. Britain’s balance of 
payments, which chart variations in her 
world economic position, and the fac- 
tors involved, are investigated. The au- 
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In The Nation’s Capital 
Its comfort, convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisiactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
cared this day, payable on April 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
business on March 1, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
February 8, 1946 Treasurer 
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174th Consecutive Dividend re 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


“You’re sure you can’t find anything in your 
law books that'll make our neighbor stop 
buying things we can’t afford?” 


thor also relates the international phase 
of British economy to the broader local 
processes. In general, his concern is with 
“the material welfare of the British 
people.” 


Study of Trusts 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Trusts. American Institute of Bank- 
ing, New York. 130 pages. $1.50 to In- 
stitute members and bankers. 


Tis little book is designed as the basis 
for a short course in trusts. It will be 
especially useful to new employees of 
trust institutions and departments, and 
also valuable to employees in other de- 
partments of commercial banks. 

Chapter subject matter explains how 
trust departments settle estates, serve 
individuals and business, how trust 
property is invested and safeguarded, 
how the trust department operates, and 
what trust business means in everyday 
life. 

The course based on this text, which 
can be taught over a period of 10 to 12 
hours, should be considered a supple- 
ment to the Institute’s curriculum and 
not as a substitute for other trust 
courses offered by the A.I.B.| 

A 12-page glossary of trust terms con- 
cludes the volume. 

William A. Irwin, National Educa- 
tional Director of the Institute, says in 
a preface, that the “Introduction” at- 
tempts to meet the need “for an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of trust 
work,” which is greater than ever “‘be- 
cause of the increasing number of mod- 
erate sized and even small estates and 
trusts which trust institutions are being 
called upon to handle.” 


There is a lot of difference between the 


term “‘fat-head” and “overhead.” 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


Banks with or without Foreign 
Departments are invited to uti- 
lize this Bank’s special facilities 
for commercial and benevolent 
payments abroad, and for the 
drawing of drafts under the 
Bank’s protection. 

Our 37 years’ experience is avail- 
able for assisting banks to estab- 
lish or extend their remittance 
service, and we are prepared to 
furnishcomplete information re- 
garding money transfers to for- 
eign countries. Inquiries for de- 
tailed informati: 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. How to get rid of the price control 
blues without catching something worse is a question 
that is bothering business a great deal. 

Opinions of business leaders vary greatly but seem to 
favor a major operation eliminating most of the compli- 
cated price machinery on the theory that everyone 
would be better off in the long run to get the ordeal 
over with. 

The consensus of a great many individuals, whose 
views were sought on this point, is that the way to re- 
sume competition is to resume. They know there would 
be a period of difficulty and gyrating prices and that 
some exceptions should be made in the categories of 
food, shelter and clothing but the general tendency is 
to borrow a leaf from the philosophy of Salmon P. Chase 
who, when he was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
1866, wrote to Horace Greeley “The only way to re- 
sumption (of specie payments) is to resume.” 

Everyone engaged in business today knows of manufac- 
turers who are making things but not shipping them, of 
distributors who are not distributing, and of many 
situations where business is not functioning because it 
would lose money under present price limitations. 

There are those, of course, who feel that strict con- 
trols are essential but there is certainly a very powerful 
belief among business men that it would be better to 
bring whatever inflation there is right into the open 
where it can be shot at instead of allowing it to fester 
in the black market. 


Prevailing Opinions 


Other frequently expressed opinions of business lead- 
ers, gleaned from correspondence with several thousand 
throughout the country, are briefly: 

Inflation is not coming because it is here. 

Get production going by means of the right price 
policies because that is the best safeguard, in the long 
run, against price inflation. 

Have more faith in the laws of supply and demand and 
less in artificial controls. 

Balance the national budget. 

Communities must stop looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for handouts. 

Channel government bond sales to non-bank inves- 
tors by keeping the rate attractive. 

Watch out for serious real estate inflation even if it 
means retaining strict controls. 

Even with controls, production will burgeon because 
demand will find a way, but it takes longer. 

Some employers are granting increases contingent on 
a rise in production and have thus been able to decrease 
unit costs and achieve lower prices. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


The Old Spending Rut 
While the attitude: of both the public and public’s 
servants toward business has changed greatly, and the 


tod 


problems are altogether different from, let’s say, 10 ~ 


years ago, the political formula follows the same old rut — 
of spending Treasury dollars. This attempt to handle ~ 


two exactly opposite situations by the same methods 
would seem to indicate a mental lag somewhere along 
the line, or a case of arrested political development. 

During the great depression we had goods but lacked 
purchasing power. Today we have purchasing power but 
want goods, yet the remedy in both cases is supposed to 
come from the same bottle. 


Fortunately there are powerful forces working for pri- _ 


vate business today which were much less in evidence 10 


x 


years ago. Their influence is in the direction of high ~ 


production, more buying power and lower relative prices, — 
the three main ingredients of a higher living standard. 


One of these forces is the strong position that business ~ 
occupies at the moment in public esteem simply because 


the public wants to buy and business wants to sell. 


Price ceilings, labor disputes or anything else that 7 
even appears to block this pleasant relationship are 4 


beginning to annoy large numbers of people. 


Then there is the fact that there are far more potential — 


customers for all kinds of products than ever before. = 
Ten years ago, for example, about half the families in © 
the United States had incomes under $1,200. Today only ~ 
about 6 per cent are in that category. The number of ~ 


families with incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 is just ~ 


half what it was a decade ago. The number of families © 
in all income groups above $2,000 has increased consider- 7 


ably in the same period. 


Millions of individuals have had an intensive educa- ~ 


tion in the enjoyment of more and better things. They 


have traveled and seen new parts of the world and new a 


ways of living. The effect has been the same as a vast | 
and sustained advertising campaign to develop new § 


markets. 


Another thing thaf will contribute much toward ex- a 
panding the public demand for goods is a new and more ~ 


effective kind of merchandising that is being developed — 


today. Radio, television, new techniques of printed ad- 


vertising, packaging, also -important improvements in 


distribution are basic elements in the process of in- q 
creased demand, higher production, lower costs and ~ 


better living. 


There are those other familiar factors, of course, 


which are working on the side of private business; new 


products to be exploited, new materials to be developed, 4 
new modes of travel and a whole frontier of scientific — 


developments. 
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